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PREFACE. 



Simple matter-tof-fact statement§^ as \o the literary 
liabour of a work, are often misconstrued, and the 
Author is frequently charged with conceit and vanity. 
To avoid even the appearance of such unenviable 
features, the Author deems it sufficient simply to state 
that neither time, labour, nor expense was spared, in 
order to render the following volumes, of the annals 
of the " wandering tribes" of Judah's race, in this 
country, complete. . 

The religious, civil, literary, and political history 
of the Jews, in this country, are amply pourffayed. 

The Author has aimed at the strictest ipopartiality. 
His own views have been scrupulously kept out of 
sight in the different topics which have fallen to his 
lot to record. The notices of .tiie Anglo- Jewish 
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literary productions, have been penned under the 
influence of a sense of critical* justice. That depart- 
ment . has been treated, to ws^ the words of. a cele- 
brated Anglo-Hebrew, -" as an affair of literary 



conscience." 



With reference "to the vexed question of the admis- 
sion of the . Jews into . the British Legislature, the 
Author has thought it hip duty to give those speeches 
which he considered to Bear mosf-forcibly on the 
important subject, and .which were calculated to 
throw light on the history of the Jews of England. 
^. He requests that the reader will bear in ^ind, that 
he did not write as a politician, but as an impartial 
historian. 

The Appendix will be found to contain several 
important and interesting documents, strikingly illus- 
trative of the history of the Jews in this Country. 



LONDON. IfARGp, 1851. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Deficiency of Information on the History of the English Jews 
—The Literary Character of the Jews — ^The Dilemma of 
the Jewish Historian — Reasons for the lack of Historical 
Records— The Jews visited Britain before the Norman 
Conquest — Jews trained to be a Wandering Nation— A 
Maritime Nation— The Renown of Solomon's Fame — The 
Phoenicians' Marine Expeditions — EzekieFs Description of 
the same — ^The Meaning of Tarshish — ^Wealth of Spain 
and of Solomon — ^Two Monuments found in Spain — ^Their 
Inscriptions— Villalpando institutes an Inquiry--«*»Adoni- 
ram*s Tomb-stone — ^Decyphered not by Jewish but by 
Christian Divines*— The same Mommient noticed by a 
Jewish Traveller— Villalpando's Conclusion not premature 
— ^Britain a compound Hebrew Word — Striking affinity 
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between the Hebrew and Comisli Languages — ^Whole sen. 
tences alike in both Languages — ^The Jews Fathers of 
Literature — Britain one of "the Isles afar off" — The 
Terms of the Alliance between the Jews and the Homans 
— ^Agustus's Edict in Favour of the Jewsr in Britain — ^A 
curious ancient Brick found — Richard Waller's conjecture 
respecting it — St. Peter may have visited Britain for the 
sake of the Jews — The Success a Missionary meets with 
among imprejudiced Jews — ^Wolff's Success in Bokhara, 
and Stem's in Persia— ^t. Paul's Visit to Britain ftdly 
established by Bishop Burgess, and many other learned 
Divines — ^The British Church established by Jews. 

Difficult as the historian may find it to fathom 
the origin of the first inhabitants who peopled 
this country, certain it is that it is as difficult to 
ascertain the Jewish early introduction and esta- 
blishment in this realm ; which is enveloped 
almost in impenetrable obscurity. The sources 
from which any information can be drawn at all, 
on the subject, are very scanty. English his- 
torians afford us no information whatever, and 
neither have the ante-expulsion Jews bequeathed 
us any records or chronicles of their antiquities 
in this country. We are left, therefore, to con- 
jecture from the glimmering sparks which we 
now and then catch in the pages of foreign 
literature ; but no one can venture to fix a posi- 
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tive date to the first landing of the dispersed of 
Judah on the shores of Britain. 

In order to prevent erroneous conclusions, how- 
ever, it may be well just to state the probable 
reason why the ante-expulsion Jews shed no 
light on their early history. Prejudice will 
readily exclaim, as a reason, " The Jews had no 
learned men amongst them to record their pass- 
ing events ;" or, " They were too much absorbed 
in money-getting, so that they could not find 
time to think of anything else." But any one 
acquainted with the national character of the 
Jews, will at once produce an array of facts which 
will prove, incontrovertibly, the fallacy of such 
reasons. The writer has already demonstrated 
elsewhere, that there never has been a period in 
their history when they were destitute of first- 
rate genius and learning. It is a striking fact, 
that there is no science in which some Jewish 
name is not enrolled amongst its eminent pro- 
moters. They always entertained a profound 
love for learning, and were inspired with an 
uncontrollable energy in the pursuit of know- 
ledge. They grace the literary pages of Spain 
as pre-eminent philosophers, philologists, phy- 
sicians, astronomers, mathematicians, historians, 
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grammarians, orators, and highly-gifted poets.* 
The younger Disraeli does not improbably put 
the following sentence into Sidonia's mouth : 
^' You never observe a great intellectual move- 
ment in Europe in which the Jews do not greatly 
participate,"f which he illustrates by notorious 
facts, and which the great traveller, Dr. Wolff, 
corroborates. But, besides all this, we shall see 
from their history in this country, even from the 
little that we can gather of it, that the ante- 
expulsion Jews really had learned men, who were 
able to vie even with the most learned eccle- 
siastics of their day, as will be shown in the pro- 
gress of the work. Mr. Moses Samuel, a learned 
Jew, of Liverpool, observes : " Let me tell you," 
addressing his brethren in this country, 'Hhat 
you had great men living in England eight hun- 
dred years ago. The sayings of the wise men of 
Norwich and of York are quoted in some of the 
additions made by the expounders of the Tal- 
mud. "J A modem Christian writer bears testi- 

♦ See *' The Fundamental Principles of Modern Judaism 
Investigated;" ** Address to Christians." 

t "Coningsby." Vol. ii. p. 201. 

J " An Address on the Position of the Jews in Britain." 
Page 27. 
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mony to the same effect ; he says : '^ Their (i. e. 
Jews') schools afforded a far more superior edu- 
cation than those of the Christians, and the 
children of the latter were invariably instructed 
in those schools in arithmetic and medicine, and 
also in higher branches of study."* 

But what, then, may the reason be for the 
melancholy deficiency of their own historical 
records ? The probable cause may be this ; the 
severe ill-usages which have been the painfiil lot 
of the Jews to encounter. For the history of 
the then Jews is an extremely dreary tale of woe. 

The Jewish historian finds himself in the same 
dilemma in which Gildas, commonly called ^^ the 
wise," found himself, who sadly lamented (in 
the beginning of his epistle, in which he has 
undertaken to give some account of the ancient 
British Church) the want of any domestic monu- 
ments to afford him certain information. " For," 
^ith he, " if there were any such, they were 
either burnt by our enemies, or carried so far by 
the banishment of our countrymen, that they no 
longer appear ; and therefore I was forced to pick 
up what I could out of foreign writers, without 

* Knight's " London.'* Part xxxi. p. 5. 
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any continued series.'' So it is with the Jewish 
historian. 

Fearful in length is the catalogue of the mas- 
sacres, extortions, and persecutions which the 
Jews sustained in this country during the dark 
ages of its annals. Let us consider how many 
times they were plundered, how often fire was 
set to their houses, which destroyed aU their 
possessions. Behold them at York : how that, 
before they destroyed their own persons, they 
first burnt everything belonging to them ; view 
them just before their final banishment, robbed 
on every side, — all which shall be shown more 
fiilly in their proper places. Let all this be taken 
into consideration, and the probable reason will 
suggest itself: viz., that the Jewish records 
perished with their proprietors and other posses- 
sions. It is not too much to assume, for any 
one who knows the real character of the Jews, 
that they were in possession of important docu- 
ments relative to their earliest introduction into 
this country, but which were lost with the rest of 
their valuables, by which, not only they them- 
selves sustained a great loss, but also their 
survivors. 

Deprived as we are of Jewish information 
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respecting this important inquiry, and silent as 
are the ancient English historians touching their 
first setting foot on Albion's ground, which puts 
it beyond the modem historian's power to ascer- 
tain the positive date of their doing so ; still 
any one who has paid critical attention to the 
subject, must come to the conclusion that those 
English historians who fixed the time of the 
introduction of the Hebrews into this country 
to be coeval with the Norman conquest, were 
wrong. It is highly probable that the Jews 
visited this country at a very early period. 

Be it recollected that the Jewish nation has 
been trained to be a wandering nation — ^to be 
prepared, no doubt, for their mighty dispersion. 
Their progenitor, Abraham, seems to have been 
a type of the same, who was thus commanded 
(Genesis xii. 1), '^ Get thee out of thy country, 
and from thy kindred, and from thy father's 
house, unto a land that I will show thee ;" and 
his descendants have ever and anon manifested 
a peculiar migratory disposition, as is to be seen 
in holy writ. 

Some may, however, object and say, ^' It may 
be all true that the Jews betrayed a migratory 
disposition at a very early period of their 
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history ; but it must be confined to the East, 
for surely it cannot be imagined that they 
travelled as fex as the West, at a remote age ; 
especially, when we take into consideration the 
rudeness of the state of navigation in those days. 
The writer would respectfully call to such 
objectors' minds a statement of an eminent 
ancient writer, viz., Tacitus, who says that the 
first colonizing expeditions were performed by 
water, not by land ;* and the result of research 
into the alBfinities of nations seems to have 
established, that at no time, however remote, 
has the interposition of sea presented much 
obstacle to the migratory disposition of mankind. 
But not only were Abraham's descendants 
trained to be a wandering people, they were 
moreover exercised to be a maritime nation ; in 
which pursuit we find them employed soon after 
they entered the land of promise. Not only 
did they possess the small Sea of Gallilee, but 
they were placed all along the upper border of 
the Great, or Mediterranean Sea; and no 
sooner were they established in their coimtry 
than they began to be engaged in maritime 

♦ '* Nee terra olim, sed classibus adveliebantur, qui mutare 
sedes quaerebant." 
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affairs, as we read in sacred history "And King 
Solomon made a navy of ships in Eziongeber 
which is beside Eloth, on the shore of the Red 
Sea, in the land of Edom. And Hiram sent in 
the navy his servants, shipmen that had know- 
ledge of the sea, with the servants of Solomon. 
And they came to Ophir, and fetched from 
thence gold, four hundred and twenty talents, 
and brought it to King Solomon."* Also, 
^' For the King had at sea a navy of Tharshish, 
with the navy of Hiram : once in three years 
came the navy of Tharshish, bringing gold and 
silver, &c.''f 

The Israehtes, therefore, had an opportunity 
of traversing the known world at a very early 
period of their history, and thus made known 
the wisdom of their Heaven-taught monarch: 
we can, therefore, admit in the amplest magni- 
tude of signification the following narrative, 
^' So King Solomon exceeded all the kings of 
the earth for riches and for wisdom. And aU 
the earth sought to Solomon, to hear his 
wisdom which God had put in his heart. And 
they brought every man his present, vessels of 

* 1 Kings ix., 26—28. 
t Ibid. X., 22. 

B 3 
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gold, and garments, and amionr, and spices, 
horses and mules, a rate year by year. And 
Solomon gathered together chariots and horse- 
men ; and he had a thousand and four hundred 
chariots, and twelve thousand horsemen, whom 
he bestowed in the cities for chariots, and with 
the kinof at Jerusalem."* 

It will not be uninterestinof to take a brief 
view of the navigating expeditions of the Phoeni- 
cians at that period, which was their most 
prosperous epoch, and who, with far more 
knowledge of the art of navigation than modem 
assumption gives them credit for, were to be 
seen in the Mediterranean, the Baltic, the 
Atlantic — every where upon the waters. In 
doing so, we must refer to Ezekiel, where we 
have a concise, but exact description of their 
marine expeditions, which is as follows : — 
*' O thou that art situate at the entry of the sea, 
which art a merchant of the people for many 
isles, thus saith the Lord God ; O Tyrus, thou 
hast said I am of perfect beauty. Thy borders 
are in the midst of the seas, thy builders have 
perfected thy beauty. They have made all thy 
ship boards of fir trees of Senir ; they have 
taken cedars from Lebanon to make masts for 

♦ 1 Kings X., 23—26. 
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thee. Of the oaks of Bashan have they made 
thine oars ; the company of the Ashurites have 
made thy benches of ivory, [brought out of the 
Isles of Chittim. Fine Knen with broidered 
work from Egypt, was that which thou spreadest 
forth to be thy sail ; blue and purple from the 
Isles of EUsha was that which covered thee. 
The inhabitants of Zidon and Arvad were thy 
mariners : thy wise men O Tyrus, that were in 
thee, were thy pilots. The ancients of Gebal 
and the wise men thereof were in thee thy 
calkers ; all the ships of the sea with their 
mariners were in thee to occupy thy merchandize. 
They of Persia, and of Lud, and of Phut, were 
in thine army, thy men of war : they hanged 
the shield and helmet in thee ; they set forth 
thy comeliness. The man of Arvad with thine 
army were upon thy walls round about, and the 
Gammadines were in thy towers : they hanged 
their shields upon thy walls round about ; they 
have made thy beauty perfect. Tharshish was 
thy merchant by reason of the multitude of all 
kind of riches ; with silver, iron, tin^ and lead 
they traded in thy fiiirs. Javan^ Tubal, and 
Meshech, they were thy merchants ; they traded 
the persons of men and vessels of brass in thy 
market. They of the house of Togarmah traded 
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in thy fairs with horses, and horsemen, and 
mules. The men of Dedan were thy merchants ; 
many isles wore the merchandize of thy hand ; 
they brought thee for a present horns of ivory 
and ebony. Syria was thy merchant by reason 
of the multitude of the wares of thy making : 
they occupied in thy fairs with emeralds, purple, 
and broidered work, and fine linen, and coral, 
and agate. Judah and the land of Israel, they 
were thy merchants ; they traded in thy market 
wheat of Minnith, and Pannag, and honey, 
and oil, and balm. Damascus was thy mer- 
diant in the multitude of the wares of thy 
making, for the multitude of all riches ; in the 
wine of Helbon, and white wool. Dan also and 
Javan going to and fro, occupied in thy fairs ; 
bright iron, cassia, and calamus, were in thy 
market. Dedan was thy merchant in precious 
clothes for chariots. Arabia and all the princes 
of Kedar, they occupied with thee in lambs, and 
rams, and goats : in these were they thy mer- 
chants. The merchants of Sheba and Raamah, 
they were thy merchants : they occupied in thy 
fairs with chief of aU spices, and with all precious 
stones and gold. Haran, and Canneh, and 
Eden, the merchants of Sheba, Asshur, and 
Chilmad, were thy merchants : these were 
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thy merchants in all sorts of things, in blue 
clothes and broidered work, and in chests of 
rich apparel, bound with cords, and made of 
cedar, among thy merchandise. The ships of 
ThalShish did sing of thee in thy market, and 
thou wast replenished and made very glorious 
in the midst of the seas. Thy rowers have 
brought thee into great waters ; the east wind 
hath broken thee in the midst of the seas."* 

It would be beside the immediate subject to 
enter into an investigation, of all the places 
mentioned in this portion of Scripture. We shall 
therefore confine ourselves to the meaning of 
Tharshishy which bears close connexion with the 
object we have in view. Aifter a rigorous and 
critical examination of different works on the 
subject, we are led to adopt the view of the pro- 
foundly learded Bochart — ^viz., that the Tarshish 
of the Scriptures was the Tartessus of Spain, with 
a district around including Cadiz. Let us view 
for a moment the state of Spain in ancient times. 
Its treasures of gold and silver were immensely 
vast. We read in Strabo a description of the 
natives by Posidonius, who he says, used man- 
gers and barrels of gold and silver. Such a coun- 
try could not fail of being very attractive to the 

* Ezekiel xxvii., 3—26. 
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Phoenicians. The fact that the Phoenicians did 
trade to Carthage and Spain need not be 
authenticated. 

But we also read of Israel's monarch " And 
all King Solomon's drinking vessels were of gold, 
and all the vessels of the house of the forest of 
Lebanon were of pure gold ; none were of silver; 
it was nothing accounted of in the days of 
Solomon. For the King had at sea a navy of 
Tharshish with the navy of Hiran : once in three 
years came the navy of Tharshish, bringing gold, 
and silver, &c.''* Now if Tharshis be Spain, the 
conclusion that the Israelites must have visited 
the western countries in the days of Solomon, 
is inevitable. 

The conclusion resulting from an examination 
of the meaning of Tharshish, is confirmed by two 
veiy ancient sepulchral monuments found in 
Spain. As these monuments attracted the atten- 
tion of the learned Christian antiquarians about 
two hundred years ago, it may not be uninter- 
esting to give a short sketch of their history ; 
and especially since they form an important link 
in the chain of evidence of the very early wan- 
derings of the Jews. The Duke of Savoy, for- 
merly viceroy of Valencia, presented Francis 

♦ I. Kings,, X., 21—22. 
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Gozanga, Bishop of Mantua and General of the 
Franciscans, with a manuscript which was origi- 
nally dedicated to Alfonso Duke of Segorbe and 
Count of Ampurias, written in an antique 
Spanish dialect, in which the ruins of Saguntum 
are noticed. After a description of many Roman 
monuments, a sepulchral monument, bearing a 
Hebrew epitaph, is mentioned as being of far 
greater antiquity than the Roman monuments ; 
for the characters were more ancient than the 
square alphabet now in use, which must have been 
the Samaritan, as those characters were used by 
the Hebrews prior to their Babylonish captivity. 
In consequence of the stone being much fractured 
and defaced, parts only could be decyphered, 
but sufficient to give a correct idea of its date. 

The following is a literal Enghsh translation : 
— " This is the grave of Adoniram, the servante 
of King Solomon, who came to collect the tri- 
bute, and died on the day . . . ." 

The Bishop of Mantua published a history of 
the Franciscan order, in which he mentioned, on 
the authority of the manuscript alluded to, the 
existence of the above-mentioned manuscript. 
Villalpando, a learned Jesuit and a shrewd critic, 
read the book: but not being wiUing to put im- 
pHcit confidence in the bishop's startling asser- 
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tion, desired his brethren, the Jesuits, who were 
stationed at Murviedro, a beautiful little place 
built from the ruins of Saguntum, to make great 
search for that particular stone on the site 
described : his requests was compUed with ; an 
investigation was instituted. The Murviedro 
natives immediately pointed out a large stone 
near the gate of the citadel, which was commonly 
called by the natives, " The Stone of Solomon's 
Collector." There was an almost obliterated 
Hebrew inscription on the self-same stone, but 
not corresponding to the one looked for : which 
we shall presently notice. There was, however, 
a manuscript chronicle preserved in the town, in 
which they found the following entry : « At 
Saguntum, in the citadel, in the year of our 
Lord, 1480, a little more or less, was discovered 
a sepulchre of surprising antiquity. It contained 
an embalmed corpse, not of the usual stature, 
but taller than is conamon. It had, and still 
retains on the front, two lines in the Hebrew 
language and characters, the sense of which is — 
^ The sepulchre of Adoniram, the servant of King 
Solomon, who came hither to collect tribute.' 

Of this Adoniram, the servant of Solomon, 
mention is made in the 5th chapter [14th verse,] 
of the first book of Elings, and more expressly in 
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the 4th chapter [6th verse] of that book. The 
Hebrew letters rendered into Roman are these : 
' Ze hu keber Adoniram ebed ha Melee Selomo, 
seba hgbot et hammas, voniptar yom.' '* 

In page 112 of the same chronicle they found 
the following : '^ The marble mausoleum of sur- 
prising antiquity, which was discovered at 
Saguntum in the year of our Lord, 1482, and 
was inscribed with the Hebrew letters which are 
these in Roman, ' Ze hu keber, ' &c. [as above] 
still exists in the citadel before the outer gate." 
Villalpando did not stop there, he succeeded in 
possessing himself afterwards of a careM copy 
(through others of his order) of some other 
manuscript, which makes honorable mention of 
the same monument. 

Were the Rabbles the originators of this cir- 
cumstance, we should certainly have hesitated 
before we brought it before the critics of Grea^t 
Britain ; not because that we think that every- 
thing rabbinical is of necessity absurd, ridi- 
culous, and false ; but in order to conciliate 
the strong prejudices of some who do think so, 
and treat everything coming from that quarter 
with contempt ; and generally, because the ma- 
jority of critics do not understand them. Not 
a word of the whole transaction is mentioned 
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by any one of the Rabbies. The investiga- 
tion was set on foot by Christian authors of 
great learning and extensive reading. Nor can 
it be said that it was a story conjured up by the 
Jesuits. There was no object in their doing so. 
The disciples of Loyola were never friendly to 
anything Jewish : and in ViUalpando's time the 
most venomous animosity prevailed in their 
breast against everything Jewish. Again, if 
their object was to deceive, why did they not 
make out the inscription on the mommaent which 
the natives have pointed out to them, to corres- 
pond with the one recorded in the Duke of 
Savoy's ancient manuscript ? There is not the 
remotest affinity between the two epitaphs. All 
the incidental circumstances connected with those 
momunents seem to conspire to attest that it was 
not their object to deceive in this matter. Now 
for a brief remark on the inscription which 
Villalpando's friends discovered on the stone 
pointed out to them by the natives. 

It is the following, in English characters, 
according to their decyphering : — 

*' Sadran N'bach Pkoud Marah 
L'sarou K*chon yah. 
Whadah Melech Amatzyah." 

The inscription, as thus given, though it makes 
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rhyme, certainly makes no sense whatever. To 
say the least, it is very bad Hebrew, if Hebrew 
at aU. 

Strange to say, however, there were found 
Hebrew scholars, so called, who were able 
to favour the world with a literal translation, as 
they think, of the inscription ; and it is the fol- 
lowing : — ^^ Of Oran Nebahh, the President who 
rebelled against his Prince. The Lord has taken 
him . . . and his glory to King Amaziah." 
The only words which one may conceive to be 
Hebrew are Marah, which has been translated 
^' rebelled,^' instead of bitter ; Yah, the Lord ; 
and Melech Amatziah, King Amaziah. It 
must be confessed, that were a Hebrew scholar 
asked to translate the above, he would have 
humbly to acknowledge his ignorance, without 
the least compunction. 

In an old Hebrewbook, however, called Darcay 
Noam, or '^ Ways of Pleasantness," (written by 
R. Moses, bar Shem Tob, Aben Chaviv, above 
a century before Villalpando instituedthe inquiry) 
is found an account of an epitaph, respecting 
which there can can be no doubt, that it is none 
other than the same with the one which the 
Jesuits attempted to decypher ; and the following 
is the Rabbi's account of it : — 
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" Wlien I was in the kingdom of Valencia at 
the synagogue of Morviiii [Murviedro], all the 
people at the gate, as well as the Elders, informed 
me that a sepulchral monument existed there, of 
a Prince of the army of Amaziah, King of 
Judah. I hastened therefore to inspect it. The 
monument stands on the sunmiit of a hill, whither 
having ascended with labour and fatigue, I read 
the inscription, which is as follows : — 

'' S'oo keenah B*koul Marah 
Ksaar godoul Fkachon yah." 
" Kaise with a bitter voice, a lamentation 
For the great prince; the Lord has taken him." 

I could not read more; but at the conclusion 
was the word '^ L'aamatziah," " To Amaziah. " 
It seems evident that there was more than one 
Hebrew monument in Murviedro. 

There need be no hesitation in saying, on the 
part of one who having diligently examined 
these and various other evidences bearing on the 
same question, that there is no reason for dis- 
believing that there were Jews in Spain in the 
time of David and Solomon — startling as it may 
appear. 

Villalpando did certainly not arrive hastily at 
his conclusion ; but it was after mature consider- 
ation that he decided that there existed colonies 
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of Hebrews all over the world in the reigns of 
David and Solomon, and that the Hebrews thus 
scattered remitted large sums of money for the 
erection and support of the temple. To do 
justice to this investigation would require a 
whole volume. We proceed, therefore, at once 
to trace the probable footsteps of the Israelites 
into Britain. Taking for granted that it is 
highly probable that the Jews visited Spain in 
the days of David and Solomon, in company with 
the Phoenician merchants, may we not extend 
the probability also to Britain ? 

Appian tells us, that the Spaniards of his 
time used to perform the passage to Britain in 
in half a day.* Britain was a place of attraction 
to mercantile persons at a very early period, and 
London was styled by the ancients, at a remote 
date, "nobile emporium." There remains no 
doubt whatever respecting the early intercourse 
between the Phoenicians and the Britons — ^all 
historians are unanimous upon it. 

Sir Isaac Newton tells us, '' With these Phoe- 
nicians came a sort of men skilled in reUgious 
mysteries." Might they not have been Jews ? 
IVue it is that we cannot appeal to monuments 

* " Quando in Britanniam, una cum aestu maris transve- 
hunter quae quidem trajectio dimidiati diei est/' 
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in order to establish our position ; but we can, at 
the same time, solicit attention to the languages 
of the Hebrews and ancient Britons, which 
furnish a strong argument that they have known 
something of each other. 

We begin with the name the country bears, 
viz., Britain. Various are the conjectures which 
antiquarians and philologists advanced in order 
to explain why this island was so called. Hero- 
dotus calls the British Isles "Cassiterides," which 
signifies the islands of tin. It is a name whereby 
the Phoenicians jealously contrived to conceal 
from their Mediterranean neighbours the locality 
of these islands, being the remote sources of their 
wealth. Now, Strabo calls Britain BpeiavifCTf — 
Bochart, a profound Oriental scholar, shows that 
BperaviKT) is a corruption oi the Hebrew words 
Barat-Anach, which are in signification the same 
as Casseritides. Is it not highly probable that 
Jews came over to this island with the Phoeni- 
cians, and named it according to its peculiar 
quality ; which designation was ultimately adopted 
by the aborigines, when they began to have inter- 
course with the Jews. 

t 

Any one having paid critical attention to the 
early history of this country, can scarcely remain 
in doubt as to the existence of an intimate 
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acquaintance between the Jews and the ancient 
Britons, or Welsh. An eminent Cornish scholar 
of the last century, who devoted a great deal 
of his time to prove the affinity between the 
Hebrew and Welsh languages, observes,* '' It 
would be difficult to adduce a single article or 
form of construction in the Hebrew grammar, 
but the same is to be found in Welsh ; and that 
there are many whole sentences in both languages 
exactly the same in the very words." 

Now, if the aboriginal Britons knew not the 
Jews, where could they have got hold of 
whole Hebrew — of purely Hebrew sentences ? 
We say then, again, is it not highly probable, if 
not demonstrated, that the Jews visited this 
island at a very early period, and tried to teach 
the natives the lessons which they have them- 
selves learned ? 

They possessed already the simple, but most 
sublime Mosaic records, written above 1000 
years before the history of Herodotus ; the 
Psalms and Proverbs, written 1040 before 
Horace ; and, probably, Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
for they were written 700 years before Virgil. 
Many Jews were fathers in literature before any 

* See " Monthly Magazine," 1796. Vol. ii. p. 543. 
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of the present nations, especially those of Europe, 
had their existence. 

Another argument may be drawn from the 
proper names which have prevailed among the 
aboriginal Britons, as Solomon, of which name^ 
according to Lloyd's '^ Cambria," they anciently 
had three kings. We read of a Duke of Corn- 
wall, Solomon by name, openly professing Chris- 
tianity about the middle of the fourth century; 
Daniel, Abraham, Asaph, and Adam ; — from 
which circumstance some antiquarians attempted 
to prove that the Welsh were descendants from 
the children of Israel.* We are therefore very 
moderate in endeavouring to estabHsh a proba- 
bility of the Jews having mixed with the Britons 
earlier than is generally supposed. 

It may not be out of place here to state, that 
"the isles afar off^'f were supposed by the 
ancients to have been Britannia, Scotia, and 
Hibemia. The following statement was made 
by a celebrated and venerable divine of the 
Church of England, when pleading the cause of 
the '^ London Society for promoting Christianity 
amongst the Jews'' — I mean the Rev. Dr. 
Marsh : — " The command is, to declare the Lord's 

♦ See <* Jewish Expositor," 1828. Pages 125—130. 
f Jeremiali xxxi., 10. 
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purpose concerning Israel, ^in the isles afar off* 
(the expression always used by the Hebrews for 
these islands — known to them through the 
reports of the merchants of Tyre — Britannia, 
Scotia, and Hibemia). The proclamation is to 
be made here." This notion receives additional 
force fi?om the command contained in the 7th 
verse of the same chapter — " For thus saith the 
Lord, sing with gladness for Jacob, and shout 
among the chief of the nations : pubHsh ye, 
praise ye, and say, O Lord, save thy people, the 
remnant of Israel Hear the word of the Lord, 
O ye nations, and declare it in the isles afar of^ 
and say. He that scattereth Israel will gather 
him, and keep him as a shepherd doth his flock.'' 
The prophet seems to behold Britain in his 
vision. There can be no doubt that Britain is 
now the " chief of the nations." Her monarch's 
territoiy is one " upon which the sun never sets." 
The expression "the end of the world,"* is also 
supposed to mean Britain, which was a common 
appellation for this island in remote ages ; an 
expression which readily brings to our mind the 
phrase — 

" . . . ultimos 
Orbis Britannos." 

^ Isaiah Ixii. 11. 
VOL. I. C 
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There is another circumstance which also gives 
colour to the idea that the Jews visited this 
country earUer than is generally supposed. 

There existed once a very amicable alliance 
between the Hebrews and the Romans. It is a 
well-known fact, that many Jews served as 
soldiers in the Roman army; they resided in 
great numbers at Rome and other western coun- 
tries in the days of the Caesars. Josephon ben 
Gorion informs us, that when Julius became 
Caesar, Hyrcanus sent messengers to Rome to 
renew the alliance, which had just then expired. 
Now (B.C. 55) Caesar invaded Britain twice, and 
defeated its gallant natives in several battles, 
and compelled them to give hostages, and ulti- 
mately planted the Roman standard in this 
country. Why should it be a thing unlikely, 
that the Jews went with him as warriors into 
Gaul, and aided in his conquests, and from 
thence accompanied him into Britain, and re- 
mained here under the protection of the Roman 
banner ? For to assist each other in war was in 
strict accordance with their original agreement, 
which is preserved in the 1st book of the Mac- 
cabees, viii. 22 — 29, and which is as follows : — 
" This is the copy of the epistle which the senate 
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wrote back again, in tables of brass, and sent to 
Jerusalem, that there they might have by them 
a memorial of peace and confederacy : 

'^ ^ Good success be to the Romans, and to the 
people of the Jews, by sea and by land for ever ; 
the sword also and enemy be far from them. If 
there come first any war upon the Romans, or 
any of their confederates throughout all their 
dominion, the people of the Jews shall keep 
them, as the time shall be appointed, with all 
their heart. Neither shall they give anything 
unto them that make war upon them, or aid 
them with victual^, weapons, money, or ships, 
as it hath seemed good unto the Romans ; but 
they shall keep their covenant without taking 
anything therefrom. In the same manner also, 
if war come first upon the nation of the Jews, 
the Romans shall help them with all their heart, 
according as the time shall be appointed them. 
Neither shall victuals be given to them that take 
part against them, or weapons, or money, or 
ships, as it hath seemed good to the Romans, 
but they shall keep their covenants, and that 
without deceit.' 

" According to these articles did the Romans 
make a covenant with the Jews." 

c 2 
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A copy of a letter preserved in Josephon ben 
Gorion, which the Jews of Asia sent to Hyrca- 
nus, and to the nobles of Judah, contains the 
following passage : — 

'^ Be it known to you, that Augustus Csesar 
sent, by the advice of his ally, Antoninus, 
throughout all the countries of his dominion, as 
far as beyond the Indian Sea, and as far as 
beyond the British territory, and commanded 
that in whatever place there be man or woman 
of the Jewish race, servant or hand-maiden, to 
set them free without any redemption-money. 
By the command of Csesar Augustus and his 
ally, Antoninus." 

In theTzemach Daavid, or "Branch of David," 
a Jewish chronicle of some importance, written 
by Rabbi David Ganz, we have the following 
paragraph : — 

"a.m. 4915. — Csesar Augustus was a pious 
and God-fearing man, and did execute judgment 
and justice, and was a lover of Israel. And as 
to that which is recorded in the beginning of the 
book, ' Sceptre of Judah,' that Csesar Augustus 
caused a great slaughter amongst the Jews, his 
informant deceived him ; for I have not met 
even with a hint respecting it in all the chro- 
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nides I have ever seen. On the contrary, in all 
their [i.e. Gentile] annals, and also in the fifteenth 
chapter of Josephon, it is recorded that he was 
a faithful friend of Israel. He also records in 
the forty-seventh chapter, that this Caesar sent 
an epistle of freedom to the Jews in all the 
countries of his dominion ; to the east as far as 
beyond the Indian Sea, and to the west as far as 
beyond the British territory (which is the country 
Angleterre, and which is designated England in 
the Lingua Franca.") 

The Jews in this country chronicle the same 
event annually in their calendar, in the following 
words ; '' Augustus's edict in favour of ihe Jews 
in England, cm. 15." 

An ingenious antiquary of the seventeenth 
century, Mr. Richard Waller by name, came to 
the same conclusion, in consequence of a curious 
Roman Brick which was found in his time in 
London, when digging up the foundation of a 
house in Mark Lane. The brick had on one 
side a bas-relief, representing Sampson driving 
foxes into a field of com. The whole circum- 
stance is thus related in '^ Leland's Collections,'' 
in the preface to the first volume, pp. 70, 71. 

" And now I shall take notice of a very great 
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curiosity found in the Mark Lane, more properly 
called Mart Lane, it being a place where the 
Romans, and not improbably the Ancient 
Britains, used to barter their commodities, as 
tin, lead, &c., with other nations, it may be the 
Greeks, who often came into this island to pur- 
chase the like goods The curiosity 

I am speaking of is a brick, found about forty 
years since, [i.e. about 1670], twenty-eight feet 
below the pavement, by Mr. Stockley, as he was 
digging the foundation of a house that he built 

for Mr. Wolley This curiosity I 

am speaking of is a brick of Roman make, 
and was a key-brick to the arch of a vault 
where a quantity of burnt com was found. 
*Tis made of curious red-clay, and in bas- 
relief ; on the front it hath the figure of Sampson 
putting fire to the foxes' tayles, and driving them 
into a field of corn. This brick is deposited in 
the Museum belonging to the Royal Society's 
house. Fleet Street." Dr. Leland then gives an 
extract from a letter of Mr. Richard Waller, 
which is the following : " How the story of 
Sampson should be known to the Romans, much 
less to the Britains, so early after the propagation 
of the Gospel, seems to be a great doubt, except 
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it should be said, that some Jews, after the final 
destruction of Jerusalem, should wander into 
Britain ; and London being, even in Csesar's 
time, a port or trading city, they might settle 
here, and in an arch of their granary record the 
famous story of their delivery from their captivity 
imder the Philistines." 

All these circumstantial evidences are suffi- 
cient, we think, to establish a probability, at 
least, that the Jews visited this country at a 
more remote age than is generally supposed. 

Baronius may, therefore, be right after all, 
that St. Peter preached the gospel in Britain, 
notwithstanding the learned Stillingfleet's oppo- 
sition. The principal argument which the Bishop 
of Worcester advances against St. Peter's visit- 
ing the island for the purpose of preaching the 
gospel is, that St. Peter was emphatically called 
the "Apostle of the Circumcision ;'* "but,'' argues 
the learned prelate, " as there were no Jews in 
Britain at that time, consequently Baronius must 
be wrong." With all due deference to the most 
learned Stillingfleet, I venture to say, that bis 
lordship took for granted what remains to be 
proved. Baronius himself must certainly have 
been convinced that there were Jews in this 
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realm in the days of the Apostles, or else he 
must have contradicted himself. He states that 
until the 65th year of our Lord, the Gospel was 
preached to none but to the Jews ; but he also 
tells us, that a.d. 61, Peter came over to Britain 
in order to preach the Gospel. Of course he 
must have meant to the Jews of Britain. 

Lippomanus declares, and Nicephorus makes 
use of his declaration, that St. Peter preached 
also to the Britons ; " for he carried," says the 
latter, "the same doctrine to the Western 
Ocean and to the British Isles." 

But some one may say, " Suppose there were 
a few Jews in this island, would that circum- 
stance aflford St. Peter sufficient encouragement 
to visit it ?" We answer, yes — there was 
encouragement and invitation enough for an 
apostle to the Jews to travel such a great dis- 
tance. The Jews, being thus far removed from 
Jerusalem, had no opportunity of hearing 
anything of the awfiil scene that was exhibited 
on Calvary ; they would, therefore, be free from 
all the prejudices which prevailed in the breasts 
of their brethren in Palestine. The Apostle 
might, therefore, calculate on sure success ; for 
he would come to them, and preach the things 
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noted in their Scriptures of truth respecting 
their Messiah, who was then universally expected 
by them. St. Peter would unfold to them the 
ninth chapter of the Book of the Prophet 
Daniel, where the time of Messiah's first advent 
was fixed, as also that He was to " be cut off, 
but not for himself;" all of which is, to unpre- 
judiced and unbiassed minds, so self-evident, 
that the then British Jews could not but 
beheve, especially when preached by a holy and 
pioujs countryman of their own. 

Dr. Wolff's last journal of his travels to 
Bokhara, evidences, that where the Israelites 
are ignorant of the controversy at issue between 
Jews and Christians, the Gospel meets with an 
easy and favourable reception by them, as will 
he perceived from the following extract : — " Here 
I may as well notice the Jews of Yemen gene- 
rally. While at Sanaa, Mose Joseph Alkaree, 
the chief rabbi of the Jews, called on me. 
He is an amiable and sensible man. The Jews 
of Yemen adhere uniquely to the ancient inter- 
pretation of Scripture in the passage (Isaiah vii. 
14), ^a Virgin shall conceive,' and they give to 
the word Almah the same interpretation, virgin, 
that the Christians do, without knowing the 

c 3 
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history of Jesus. Rabbi Alkaree asserted, that 
in Isaiah liii., the sufferings of the Messiah is 
described as anterior to his reign in glory. He 
informed me that the Jews of Yemen never 
returned to Jerusalem after the Babylonish 
captivity ; and that when Ezra wrote a letter to 
the princes of the captivity at Tanaan — a day's 
journey from Sanaa — inviting them to return, 
they replied, ' Daniel predicts the murder of the 
Messiah, and another destruction of Jerusalem 
and the Temple ; and therefore we will not go 
up until he shall have scattered the power of 
the holy people, until the thousand two hundred 
and ninety days are over.' I demanded, ^Do 
you consider these days to be Kteral days V The 
Alkaree replied, ' No ; but we do -expect the 
coming of the Messiah from the commotions 
now going on at Yemen. We think he begins to 
come from Teman, i, e., Yemen, for you see the 
tents of Cushan are now in affliction, and the 
curtains of Midian tremble. There is now war 
in the wilderness unprecedented in our memory. 
There are twelve gates at Sanaa. As soon as 
one of them, the Bab Alstraan, which is always 
kept closed is opened, we expect Him. Rechab 
and Hamdan are before it.' I then expounded 
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Isaiah liii., and read him the holy history of 
Jesus. He said, * Your exposition is in better 
agreement with the ancient interpretation ; I 
approve it much more than that of our nation, 
which ascribes the passage to Josiah.' This 
kind Jew assisted me in the distribution of 
Testaments among his people. Sanaa contains 
fifteen thousand Jews. In Yemen they amount 
to twenty thousand. I conceive the total popu • 
lation of the Jews throughout the world amounts 
to ten millions. I baptized here sixteen Jews, 
and left them aU New Testaments."* 

A traveller in Persia bears testimony to the 
same striking fact. The following is an extract 
from a letter of the Rev. H. A. Stem, dated 
Teheran, June 19th. 1845 :— ^^May 16th, Ker- 
manshah. — ^We were visited by Hassan Khan 
Kalentar : he was very polite, and ofiered us 
the use of his house, but we dedined his offer, 
preferring to remain where we were. We went 
to the Jewish quarter, which is situated in the 
lowest part of the town, and inquired for the 
Synagogue. A crowd of Jews quickly sur- 
rounded us, and conducted us to it. We had to 
wait several minutes while a messenger was 

♦ Vol. i. p. 60. 
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despatched for the keys. On entering, we 
descended into an extremely poor place of 
worship, aflfording the strongest evidence of the 
poverty and oppression of the Jews here. They 
told us that they had repeatedly laid down 
expensive carpets, and ornamented the books of 
the law ; but the soldiers had as often broken 
in at night, and stolen every article of value. 
We then called upon one of the mullahs or 
rabbies, and preached Jesus of Nazareth to him. 
He confessed he had never heard of the message 
of salvation, and was entirely ignorant of every 
thing respecting a Redeemei;*. He repeatedly 
said, ' Did our forefathers so elr ?' During our 
conversation the greater part of the Jewish 
population had crowded round the door, and the 
people were anxiously listening to what was 
said. 

^'May 17th. — ^We went again to the syna- 
gogue, and had scarcely entered before we were 
called up to the oratory. The mullah, with 
whom we had the conversation after our former 
visit, said he was very sorry that we did not 
come before the reading of the law, as he would 
have conferred the honour upon us. Some of the 
Jews gave us vases of roses which were standing 
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near the reading-desk ; and at the conclusion of 
the service, two of the mullahs and another in- 
fluential Jew requested the congregation to 
remain quiet while we addressed them. We did 
so, for some time, on the first advent of the 
Messiah, his rejection by the Jewish nation, his 
sufferings and atonement, the reason of his 
coming in humility the first time, and of his 
fixture coming in glory. We entreated them to 
believe in Christ, and no longer to reject the 
proffered salvation. 

" One of the Mullahs. — ' We are in captivity, 
and groan under oppression. What can we do ?* 

"I. — ^Believe in Jesus Christ, and he will 
redeem you. It grieves us much to see you 
scattered like sheep without a shepherd — ^instead 
of hearing the lovely songs of Zion, to hear the 
waihngs of affliction. Shall the gold always 
remain dim, and the sword always reek with 
your blood ? No, come to Jesus ; hear the 
blessed Gospel, and you will then find peace here 
and life eternal hereafter.' Upon which, the 
whole synagogue — ^men, women, and children — 
loudly answered, ^ Amen ! speedily, speedily • 
and may the blessing of God rest upon your 
heads t' We spoke Hebrew, and the mullahs 
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interpreted all we said to the people. We gave 
each of the mullahs a New Testament, and pre- 
sented a Bible to the synagogue. Thus were we 
enabled, by God's grace to preach Christ to no 
less than three hundred souls, and in a public 
synagogue. 

^' As we were on our way home, one of the 
mullahs sent a messenger to invite us to his 
house ; but his wife being ill, and he poor, we 
did not accept the invitation."* 

But Dr. Wolffs late enterprise convinces us, 
likewise, that it is possible for a man who is 
inspired with benevolence and zeal, to travel 
5,000 miles, in order to deliver two fellow-crea- 
tures only. Considering the superiority of the 
Apostle's missioii, there will be no reason to 
object to the probability of St. Peter's visiting 
the Jews in this island, few as they may have 
been, in order to rescue them from that eternal 
death which, ever-dying, never dies. 

As to St. Paul being one of the first heralds 
of salvation in this island, there can scarcely be 
any doubt on the subject. Indeed if we do not 
believe it, we must make up our minds to reject 
all the hitherto authentic historians. By them 

♦ See " Jewish Intelligence," 1845, pp. 362--363. 
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we can prove, to a demonstration, that St. Paul 
did preach the gospel in Britain. However, as 
to prove this is not our object at present, we 
shall only confine ourselves to a few writers on 
the subject. 

Dr. Burgess, late Bishop of Sarum, one of the 
most learned and pious Bishops of our Church, 
has shown most satisfactorily, in the tracts he pub- 
lished, that whilst to the Apostles generally — to 
St. Paul most particularly — is Britain indebted 
for the foundation of her National Church. 
Clemens Romanus, who was an intimate firiend 
and fellow-labourer of St. Paul, declares in his 
Epistle to the Corinthians, that St. Paul 
having been a herald of the gospel both in the 
east and in the west, he received the noble 
crown of faith, after teaching righteousness 
to the whole world, and gone even, "to the 
utmost bounds of the west :" an expression well 
known to every scholar, that always designated, 
or at least included, the British Islands. 

Theodoret, one of the most learned and sound 
Church historians of the fourth century, mentions 
Britain among the nations which had received 
the Gospel. He states in his observations on 
Psalm cxvi., that "Paul carried salvation to the 
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islands which lie in the ocean." Jerome shortly 
afterwards writes, when commenting on the fifth 
chapter of Amos, that ^' St. Paul's diligence in 
preaching extended as far as the earth itself." 
Again, " after his imprisonment he preached the 
gospel in the western parts " (De Script. EccL), 
m which (as is evident from a passage in his 
Epistle to Marcella) he included Britain. 
Venentius Fortunatus, Bishop of Poitiers, who 
lived in the fifth century, states that "Paul 
having crossed the ocean, landed and preached in 
the countries which the Britons inhabit.'' We 
could multiply quotations on this subject almost 
without end ; but they would be as tedious, as 
they are unnecessary. We may, however, 
observe, that some of the greatest men of this 
country, who spent no inconsiderable portion of 
their Hves in such researches, — viz. the most 
learned Ussher, Parker, Stillingfleet, Cave, 
Camden, Gibson, Godwin, Rapin, and a great 
many others — ^have clearly shown that St. Paul 
was the founder of the British Church. But 
Archbishop Ussher proves also, that St. Paul 
did not quit this island before he had appointed 
the first Bishop or Bishops, and the other 
ministers of the Church ; — that Aristobulus was 
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tiie first Bishop he had appointed. Some of the 
old Welsh writers state, that Bran, son of Llyr 
Llediaeth (who had been a hostage for several 
years at Rome, for his own son Caradoc or 
Caractacus), brought with him as preachers, on 
his return from Rome, one Aristobulus, an 
Italian, and two IsraeHtes, named Hid and 
Cynvan (Hughes' Hora Britanica, vol. ii. p. 23.) 
which must have taken place soon after St. Paul 
left Rome. 

As far as the investigation of our subject 
is concerned, all the above rays of historical 
Hght converge to one point, which is, that 
some Jews must have been in this country during 
the first century ; nay, that the government of 
the British Christian Church was estabhshed and 
set in proper scriptural order by Jews themselves, 
be they who they may — Peter, Paul, Simon 
Zealotes, Joseph of Arimathea, so that the 
British Church actually owes to the Jewish 
nation a great debt of gratitude, for her beautiftd 
and scriptural order, and for all her divine 
rehgion. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

Objections answered— Bede, the first English writer who 
mentions the Jews— Elgbright'sedict — Whitglaff's edict — 
Edward the Confessor's edict. 

In the introductory chapter an attempt was 
made to estabHsh, by circumstantial evidence, the 
probability that the Jews had visited this country 
at a very early period of their history. We 
think, however, that we have succeeded in 
demonstrating that some Jews were certainly in 
this island in the very first century of the Chris- 
tian era. How few, or how many, is doubtftd. 

It is not at all unlikely that some objections 
against the argimients used may suggest them- 
selves to some minds— objections which may at 
first sight seem both plausible and natural. For 
instance, a question suggests itself on taking 
the propounded view of the early introduction 
of the Jews into this country — why did 
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not Julius CsBsar make any mention of them 
in his history of Britain ? We meet it by 
another question, Did Caesar omit nothing 
else ? Let his writings be read, and compared 
with the works of later historians, and it will 
plainly appear that his silence on the existence 
of the Jews in this country furnishes no argu- 
ment against their having really been here. If, 
indeed, he omitted nothing else but the Jews, 
there would then be some force in the argument; 
but since we know that Caesar's history of 
Britain affords us but a bird's-eye view of the 
state of the country in his time, what is the 
value of such an argument ? Again, supposing 
that Caesar wrote a minute and detailed descrip- 
tion of Britain, would there have been any 
necessity on his part to mention the existence of 
the Jews ? Certainly not : he wrote for the 
benefit of his countrymen, to give them some 
information respecting the Britons. The Komans 
knew who the Jews were ; it would have been a 
waste of time on Caesar's part to have given 
them information on a subject they were already 
acquainted with. He might as well have 
described the Roman army ; especially since it 
is supposed that many Jews accompanied him 
as soldiers to Britain. 
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Another argument has been advanced against 
their establishment in this country at so early a 
period, which is, ^^ It is not probable that a total 
silence respecting them would have prevailed 
among the British writers of those days, had 
any portion of them been then estabUshed in 
Britain." Those objections are mentioned, be- 
cause they are the strongest which have been 
produced, and are found in the eighth volimie of 
the " EngUsh Archseologia," page 390. 

Now, we must meet this again by another 
question. To what early British historians does 
Mr. Caley refer ? — for that is the name of the 
writer of the article op. this subject in the ^' Eng- 
lish Archseologia." England had no Hterature 
for a very long period. Gildas, commonly 
called the Wise, is the most ancient British his- 
torian extant. Any one who has ever taken the 
trouble to read through his "De Calamitate 
Excidio, et Conquestu Britanniae," (this is the 
only work of his printed, and probably existing,) 
will despair of finding in it anything of import- 
ance. Next to him comes the Venerable Bede, 
who was, indeed, the brightest ornament of the 
eighth century ; but he confined himself to 
ecclesiastical history. Bede, however, does inci- 
dentally mention the Jews, as we shall presently 
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see, which proves that they must have been here 
anterior to his time. 

First, however, let the following striking 
feature of the history of the Jews in this coun- 
try be taken into consideration. The Jews are 
never mentioned in the early history of Englftnd, 
except to record some flagrant persecution or 
horrible massacre ; to reckon up the amount of 
sums extorted from them by kings in distress ; 
or to detail some story about the crucifixion of 
infants. And when these subjects did not come 
to the hands of the monkish historians of the 
time — ^that is to say, when the Jews were un- 
molested, peaceably employing themselves in 
trafl&c, and gradually acquiring wealth, which 
was not demanded from them too largely or too 
rudely, in return for their safety and opportuni- 
ties of commerce — ^it would be conceived that 
they were imworthy of mention. Historians 
always find the most prosperous to be the most 
barren periods of history; as the richest and 
most fertile country affords but an uninteresting 
landscape to the poet or the artist, when com- 
pared with the wild rocks, rugged precipices, 
and unproductive solitudes of mountain scenery. 
So we may fairly conclude that, until the reign 
of Stephen, they were enjoying, without molesta- 
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tion, the benefits of their traffic, and increasing 
in riches and wealth ; whilst the peace of their 
Gentile brethren was all that time rent asunder 
by different invasions and seditions. 

The first mention we find of the Jews in 
EngHsh works, is that in Bede's " Ecclesiastical 
History," in connexion with the ridiculous and 
absurd controversies which prevailed between 
the Romish and British monks, viz., about the 
form of the tonsure and the keeping of Easter. 
The priests of all the then Christian churches 
w^ere accustomed to shave part of the head ; but 
the form given to this tonsure was different in 
the Britons firom that used by the Roman monks 
who came over to this country with Augustine. 
The latter made the tonsure on the crown of the 
head, and in a circular form ; whUst the former 
shaved the forepart of the head from ear to ear. 
The Romish monks, in order to recommend 
their own form of tonsure, maintained that it 
imitated symbolically the crown of thorns worn 
by our Lord in his passion. But as to the 
Britons, their antagonists insisted that their 
form was invented by Simon Magus, without 
any regard to that representation. The Britons 
also celebrated Easter on the very day of the 
fiiU moon in March, if that day fell on a Sunday, 
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instead of waiting till the Sunday following. 
The Britons pleaded the antiquity of their usages ; 
the Romans insisted on the universality of theirs. 
In order to render the former odious, the latter 
afl&rmed that the native priests once in seven 
years concurred with the Jews in the time of 
celebrating that festival. 

This incidental circumstance proves that there 
must have been Jews here who had synagogues, 
and observed the feast of Passover. The Jews 
must also have had learned men amongst them 
to arrange their calendars : and such an arrange- 
ment requires a fair astronomical knowledge, or 
else the charge would have been totally unin- 
teUigible to the Saxons. 

The above charge will account for the edict 
pubUshed soon after by Elgbright, Archbishop 
of York, in the '^ Canonical Excerptiones," a.d. 
740, to the effect, that no Christian should be 
present at any of the Jewish feasts, which 
establishes the fact that the Jews must have 
resided in this country at the time of the Saxon 
heptarchy, in tolerable numbers, and celebrated 
their feasts according to their own law; and 
what is more, that they desired to live peaceably 
with their Christian neighbours. 
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It also appears from a charter granted by 
Whitglaff, King of the Mercians, to Croyland 
Abbey, ninety-three years after the above edict 
was issued, that there were Jews in this country 
at that period, and that they possessed landed 
property ; and what is most remarkable, they 
endowed Christian places of worship. 

Ingulphus, in his '^ History of Croyland 
Abbey,'' relates that in the year 833, Whitglaff, 
Bang of the Mercians, having been defeated by 
Egbert, took refuge in that abbey, and in return 
for the protection and assistance rendered him 
by the abbot and monks on the occasion, granted 
a charter, confirming to them all lands, tene- 
ments, and possessions, and all other gifts which 
had at any time been bestowed upon them by his 
predecessors, or by any other faithful Christians, 
or by Jews 

Lindo chronicles, in his Jewish Calendar, 
printed 1838, the following: — "Canute banished 
the Jews from England," ad. 1020.* Basnage 

* The author takes this opportunity for apologizing to 
Mr. Charles Egan, who did him the honour to make use of 
his "Jews in Great Britain," for misleading the author of 
*' The Status of the Jews in England," ^^dth reference to that 
date. It was an oversight. 
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also asserts that " they were banished from this 
country in the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and did not return till after the conquest." 
The authority upon which these two statements 
rest is not given, and, moreover, it appears that 
some Jews were certainly resident in England 
towards the middle of the eleventh century, and 
prior to the Norman invasion. 

By the laws attributed to Edward the Con- 
fessor, it is declared that " the Jews, wheresoever 
they be, are under the king's guard and pro- 
tection ; neither can any one of them put himself 
under the protection of any rich man, without 
king's license, for the Jews, and all they have, 
belong to the king; and if any person shall 
detain them or their money, the king may claim 
them, if he please, as his own :" another proof 
that the Jews were resident in this country 
prior to the invasion of William the Conqueror. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

William I. invited the Jews to come and settle in England — 
The two distinct colonies of Jews — Matthew Paris's affirma- 
tion — The King's men, the Jews — ^William the Conqueror's 
policy — ^William Rufus's Convocation of Christian and 
Jewish Divines — Stephen, the Jewish convert — The pro- 
sperous state of the Jews at Oxford — ^The Jews appointed 
to take care of Vacant Benefices — Jews prosper in the 
reign of Henry I.— Their progress in Judaizing Christians 
— Joffired sent out Monks to Preach against the Jews— 
Eum Crescat, the Jew, mocks the Efficacy of St. Frides- 
wide's Miracles — ^His supposed Punishment. 

From the time of the Conquest, the informa- 
tion afforded by British historians respecting 
the Jews, becomes gradually more extensive. 
Wilham I., soon after he had obtained pos- 
session of the throne, invited the Jews to come 
over in large numbers from Rouen, and to settle 
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in England; and he is reported to have appointed 
a particular place for their residence. 

Of the name of this town we are not accu- 
rately informed. But Peck, in his annals, relates 
that many of the Jews who came over in this 
reign, took up their residence at Stamford. And 
Wood, in his " History of Oxford," shows, upon 
the authority of some ancient deeds, that in the 
tenth year after the Conquest, the Jews resided 
abeady in great numbers in that university. 

It appears that there were two distinct colonies 
of Jews — ^the one within the walls of the city 
of London, the other in the liberties of the 
Tower. We are inclined to adopt the idea that 
the Jews who came to this country under the 
encouragement of the Conqueror, settled within 
the jurisdiction of the constable of his Palatine 
Tower ; and that the Jews who settled in Eng- 
land before the Conquest, and who, according to 
the laws published by Edward the Confessor, 
were declared to stand under the immediate 
authority and jurisdiction of the king, were 
found immediately adjoining that quarter of the 
city, which appears to have been the Court, and 
under the Saxon monarchs. 

Matthew Paris, a monkish historian, aflSrms 

d2 
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that St. Alban's Church, which stands nearly 
in the middle of a line drawn from "the Jewerie" 
within the city, to the angle of the wall at Cripple- 
gate, was the chapel of King Offa, and adjoining 
to his palace. Mund mentions in his edition of 
Stow, that the great square tower remaining at 
the north comer of Love-lane, in the year 1632, 
was believed to be part of King Athelstan's 
palace. The name of Addle-street is derived 
by the same antiquarian from Adel or Ethel, 
^e Saxon for noble. The original council 
chamber of the aldermen is known to have 
stood somewhere in Aldermanbury, which had 
its name from it. 

Without a certain, — a positive belief in any 
one of these statements, their coincidence seems 
to render it extremely probable that the royal 
residence was in that quarter ; which may account 
for the king's men — ^the Jews — taking up their 
residence near it.* 

William the Conqueror, as soon as he had 
brought the Jews into this country, adopted the 
policy of Edward the Confessor. The chronicler 
Hovedon states that in the fourth year of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror's reign, he held a council of 

• See Knight's "London." 
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his barons, in which, among other things, it was 
provided " that the Jews settled in this kingdom 
should be under the king's protection ; that 
they should not subject themselves to any other 
without his leave : it is declared that they and 
all theirs belong to the king ; and if any should 
detain any of their goods, the king might chal- 
lenge them as his own." 

The first regular account we meet respecting 
the Jews in England, is during the reign of 
William Rufiis, who, according to the unanimous 
testimony of historians, seemed to have a mind 
capable of rising above the superstition and igno- 
rance of the age in which he Uved, although not 
sufficiently enlightened to receive the glorious 
light of the Gospel ; and owing to the distorted 
exhibition of Christianity by the teachers of the 
same, he almost fell into infideUty ; and from the 
consistent conduct of the Jews, he was led to 
believe that Judaism was at least as good as 
Christianity. He went therefore so far as to 
summon a convocation, at London, of Christian 
Bishops and Jewish Rabbies, for the express 
purpose of discussing the evidences of their 
respective creeds ; and the king swore by St. 
Luke's face — a favourite oath of his Majesty — 
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that if the Jews got the better in the dispute, 
he would embrace Judaism himself. The Jewish 
disputants seemed to stand their ground with 
vigour, for the Christian champions appeared 
rather apprehensive of the result. At the con- 
clusion, as is generally the case in public contro- 
versy, both parties claimed the victory. The 
Jews, added, however, publicly that they were 
overthrown more by fraud than by force of 
argument. The Christians claimed the victory 
in consequence of a tremendous thunder-storm 
and a violent earthquake. All this, however, 
produced but little effect on the king's mind. 

The conduct of Rufus towards the Church, 
and his frequent disagreement with the clergy, 
rendered him an object of dislike to the monkish 
writers, who were the principal historians of his 
period. The following is recorded of him by 
Hollingshed, and if true, his conduct was cer- 
tainly chargeable with no small measure of 
guilt : — 

" The king being at Rhoan on a time, there 
came to him divers Jews who inhabited that 
city, complaining that divers of that nation had 
renounced their Jewish religion, and were become 
Christians ; wherefore they besought him that, 
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for a certain sum of money which they offered 
to give, it might please him to constrain them 
to abjure Christianity, and to turn to the Jewish 
law again. He was content to satisfy their 
desires. And so, receiving their money, called 
them before him; and what with threats, and 
putting them otherwise in fear, he compelled 
divers of them to forsake Christ, and to turn to 
their old errors. 

" Hereupon the father of one Stephen, a Jew 
converted to the Christian faith, being sore 
troubled for that his son was turned a Christian 
(and hearing what the king had done in like 
matters), presented imto him sixty marks of 
silver conditionally, that he shoxild enforce his 
son to return to the Jewish religion ; whereupon 
the young man was brought before the king, 
unto whom the king said — ' Sirrah, thy father 
here complaineth that without his license thou 
art become a Christian : if this be true, I com- 
mand thee to return again to the religion of thy 
nation, without any more ado.' To whom the 
young man answered — ^ Your grace (as I guess) 
doth but jest.* Wherewith the king being moved, 
said — ^ What ! thou dunghill knave, should I 
jest with thee ? Get thee hence quickly, and 
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fiilfil my commandment, or by St. Luke's face, 
I shall cause thine eyes to be plucked out of thine 
head. ' The young man, nothing abashed thereat, 
with a constant voice answered — ' Truly I wiD 
not do it ; but know for certain that if you were 
a good Christian, you would never have uttered 
any such words ; for it is the part of a Christian 
to reduce them again to Christ which are departed 
from him, and not to separate them from Him 
which are joined to him by faith.' The king, 
herewith confoimded, conunanded the Jew to 
get him out of his sight. But the father per- 
ceiving that the king could not persuade his son 
to forsake the Christian faith, required to have 
his money again. To whom the king said he 
had done so much as he promised to do ; that 
was, to persuade him so far as he might. ' At 
length when he would have the king to deal 
fiirther in the matter, the king, to stop his mouth, 
tendered back to him the half of his money, and 
kept the other himself All which increased the 
suspicion men had of his infideUty.'' 

The state of the Jews in Oxford at that time 
became very interesting. They were so exceed- 
ingly numerous and wealthy in that place, as to 
become the proprietors of the principal houses. 
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whicli they let to the students. Their schools 
were at this time called, from their Jewish pro- 
prietors, Lombard Hall, Moses Hall, and Jacob 
Hall ; and the parishes of St. Martin, St. Edward, 
and St. Aldgate, were designated the Old and 
New Jewry, because of the great number of 
Jewish residents there. In one of the parishes 
they had a synagogue, wherein their IRabbies, 
instructed not only their own people, but several 
Christian students of the university. 

"When a see or living in the gift of this wary- 
king fell vacant, he was in the habit of retaining 
it in his own hands, until he became pretty well 
acquainted with its revenues, when he sold it to 
the highest bidder.* The royal simonist was in 
the habit of appointing Jews to take care of the 
vacant benefices, to farm them, and to manage 
these negotiations for his benefit. From this 
mark of confidence, and from the increasing 
wealth of the Jews, we may conclude that the 
reign of Rufiis was very advantageous to the 
interests of his Jewish subjects. This king, 

* When Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, died, William 
Rufiis appointed no successor for five years after, but kept the 
possession of the Archbishopric in his own hands. 

d3 
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however, did not enjoy his kingdom for any 
long duration. His tragical end is well known. 

In the long reign of Henry I., we hear 
almost nothing of the Jews, which may be 
looked upon as evidence that they went on 
prosperously, and perhaps began to make some 
progress amongst their Christian brethren. 
Prynne, a Puritan writer, and the most virulent 
enemy of the Jews from among Protestants, 
informs us that the Jews were then beginning 
to proselytize, and even to bribe some Christians 
with money, in order to induce them to embrace 
Judaism, which may account for the incident 
mentioned in this reign, that monks were sent 
to several towns in which the Jews were estab- 
lished, for the express purpose of preaching down 
Judaism. 

We read in Peck's ^^ Annals of Stamford," 
that ^' Joflfred, Abbot of Croyland, in the tenth 
year of Henry I., sent some monks from 
his abbey to Cottenham and Cambridge, to 
preach against the Jews ; and about the same 
time some ecclesiastics were sent from other 
parts to Stamford, to oppose the progress of the 
Jews in that place," where, as we are told by 
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Peter of Blessens, that "they preaching to 
Stamfordians, exceedingly prospered in their 
ministry^ and strengthened the Christian faith 
against Jewish depravity." 

It appears from the history of Philip, Prior 
of St. Frideswide, of Oxford, that the Jews 
used then to mock publicly the lying fables of 
the priests. 

The prior, when writing of the miracles per- 
formed by the body of that famous saint (which 
was preserved in his monastery) tells us that 
"whereas people flocked from all parts of the 
kingdom to worship St. Frideswide, and were 
cured by her of all kinds of distempers, a certain 
Jew of Oxford, called Eum Crescat, the son 
of Mossey, the Jew, of Wallingford, was so 
impudent as to laugh at her votaries, and tell 
them that he could cure their infirmities as well 
as the saint herself, and therefore hoped they 
would make him the same offerings, to prove 
which he would sometimes crook his fingers, 
and then pretend he had miraculously made 
them straight again ; at other times he would 
halt like a cripple, and then in a few minutes 
would skip and dance about, begging the 
crowd observe how suddenly he had cured himself. 
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"Wherefore (the most devout amongst them 
wishing some exemplary judgment might befal 
him) St. Frideswide, no longer able to suffer his 
insolence, caused him suddenly to run mad, and 
hang himself, which he did with his own girdle, 
in his father's kitchen." Upon which, says the 
historian, ^'he was, according to custom, con- 
veyed in a cart to London, all the dogs of the 
city following his detestable corpse, and yelping 
in a most frightfiil manner." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Jews Disappointed in their Expectation — Their Accumulation 
of Wealth banished their Security — No Peace to the Jews 
after the Death of Henry I. — ^With the Reign of Stephen 
the Jewish Troubles commenced — ^The Empress Maud — 
The Jews accused of Crucifying Children — ^The absurd 
Assertion with respect to the Use of Christian Blood 
amongst the Jews — The Charge still Repeated — ^Ecclesias- 
tics already Debtors to the Jews — ^A Curious Story — 
Henry II. and Thomas a Becket — Monkish Admonition to 
Henry II. 

The Jews having experienced so much favour 
and protection from the first three Norman 
monarchs, were naturally led to expect that they 
had found in this country a permanent asylum 
from their persecutions. Under this impression, 
they had employed the season of their tranquillity 
in the acquirement of property. They were, 
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however, soon made to experience the fallacy of 
their expectations; for with the accumulation of 
wealth their security vanished ; and as their 
riches increased, so, in proportion, did their 
oppressions. 

From the period of the death of Henry I. 
to the time of the expulsion of the Jews, 
EngUsh histories abound with details of Jewish 
hardships. A melancholy monotony pervades 
the history of those two hundred years. Indeed, 
the treatment they received in this country, 
during that period, was of a nature more dis- 
graceftd than that they received in other parts 
of Europe ; for while elsewhere as in Spain 
and Germany, the monarchs generally exerted 
themselves to repress the hostility of the clergy 
and people, the EngUsh kings, scarcely one 
excepted, manifested as persecuting a spirit as 
any of their subjects. It would be as useless, as 
it would be tedious, to notice each particular 
instance of cruelty and tyranny which is men- 
tioned to have been exercised towards them, for 
there is scarcely a year without some records 
concerning them, and hardly a record which 
relates to them but furnishes some evidence of 
their sufferings. Taxes and contributions to an 
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exorbitant amount, were continually imposed 
upon them at the mere will of the Crown,* and 
payment enforced by desire of their properties, 
by imprisonment, and frequently by the infliction 
of the most cruel and wanton bodily torture. 
Crimes of every description — many of a nature 
the most absurd and groundless — ^were laid to 
their charge ; and the severest penalties inflicted 
for them. Tumults were, on the most frivolous 
pretences, excited against them; their houses 
were pillaged and burned, and hundreds of them 
were massacred by the populace, without regard 
to either age or sex. That under such an accumu- 

* Whether the invitation of William I. to the Jews, to 
enter this country, was designed as a lure, we have no means 
of discovering ; but certainly the terms on which they were 
induced to come, however flattering to the ear, established a 
power over them on the part of the Crown, but of which their 
subsequent persecutions had their rise. They were called 
" the King's men ;" and it was enacted, as we have seen, that 
they should be under his protection, that they and all theirs 
belonged to the King, and that if any should detain any of 
their goods, he might challenge them as his own. Thus, it is 
obvious that the Crown reserved to itself the power of dealing 
with the Jews as it pleased. That, accounted as citizens, they 
WjBre taxed directly by the Crown, and in a measure commen- 
surate with its immediate wants or its irresponsible will. 
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lation of misfortunes, the Jews should not only- 
have contmued to reside in England, but greatly 
to increase in numbers, cannot fail to excite won- 
der and surprise. 

' If Jews were the historians who handed down 

to us the accounts of their sufferings, we might 
doubt the veracity of their statements, or beUeve 
them greatly exaggerated. It is not, however, 
from themselves that much of our information is 
derived, for, as it has been already stated, they 
did not bequeath to us any ajmals of their own 
in this country. Our information is derived prin- 
cipaQy from the testimony of Christian writers 
—from authorities which admit of no dis- 
pute. 

With the reign of Stephen, the Jewish troubles 
conamenced. He being soUcitous to obtain the 
good will of the clergy, the best means to com- 
pass such an end in those days was to inflict 
cruel injuries on the Jews ; and as he gave up 
the sources of income which his predecessors had 
enjoyed — viz., the appropriation of the revenues 

^ of the vacant sees and benefices, he fixed his 
avaricious eye upon the wealth of the Jews : and 
in the fifth year of his reign exacted a heavy fine. 
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amounting to 2,000Z. from the Jews residing in 
London, under pretence that some one of their 
body had been guilty of manslaughter. 

The Empress Maud, to whom, as it was well 
said, "moderation in prosperity was a virtue 
imknown,"* during the eight months of her 
authority in England, compelled the Jews settled 
at Oxford to pay her an exchange of money. 
Stephen coming again to the possession of power, 
followed the example of the empress, and required 
the Jews at the same place to give him three and 
a half exchanges ; threatening, on defaxilt of im- 
mediate compHance, to set fire to their houses. 
The Jews first attempted to evade the payment : 
the king, to show that he was in earnest, ordered 
the house of one of the richest of their body to 
be burned, and this command having been put 
into execution, the whole sum was forthwith 
produced. 

In the ninth year of this reign, the Jews were 
for the first time accused of the crime of cruci- 
fying an infant — ^WiUiam by name. 

The circumstance in this instance is only briefly 
noticed by historians, and is stated to have taken 
place at Norwich. Various are the absurd reasons 
which have been advanced to account for that 

* Henry's "Britain," vol. v., p. 104. 
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base and false calumny, which was subsequently 
brought against the unfortunate Jews, in various 
countries of their captivity. 

Some asserted that the Jews required Chris- 
tian blood for the celebration of the Passover. 
Another set of ignorant fanatics affirmed that 
they wanted it to put into their unleavened 
cakes, at Easter. It was also gravely stated 
that the Jews used Christian blood to ifree them 
from an ill odour^ which, it was supposed, was 
common to them ; others said, that of Christian 
blood they made love potions ; others, that with 
it they stopped the blood at the circumcision of 
their children ; others, that it served as a re- 
medy for the cure of secret diseases; others, 
that it was required for the Jewish bride and 
bridegroom during the marriage ceremony ; 
others, that the Jewish priests were obliged 
to have their hands tinged with it when they 
pronounced the blessing in the synagogues ; 
others, that it helped Jewish women in child- 
birth, and promoted their recovery ; others, that 
the Jews used blood to make their sacrifices 
acceptable. 

But the most common story was, that the 
blood was used to anoint dying Jews ; that 
at the point of death the Rabbi anointed his 
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departing brother, and secretly whispered into 
his ear these words : — '' If the Messiah on whom 
the Christians beUeve, be the promised, true 
Messiah, may the blood of this innocent mur- 
dered Christian help thee to eternal hfe/' Pieius 
Valerianus assures us ^^ that the Jews purchase 
at a dear rate the blood of Christians, in order 
to raise devils, and that by making it boil, they 
obtained answers to all their questions."* 

Englishmen now regard such tales as but the 
vestiges of a period long passed by ; they listen 
to them with a smile as belonging to the '' olden 
time ;" and because such ridiculous calumnies 
are no longer brought against the Jews in this 
highly favoured and enUghtened country, they 
may think it ill-timed to rake up acts of fanatics 
of the dark ages, which have long since been 
buried in oblivion. But it is not so in some 
other countries of Christendom ; the same incre- 
dible charges are even now brought against the 
Jews, and are believed. Not longer than a few 
years ago, the Jews of Damascus suflfered greatly 
because of such accusations.f In the annals of 

* See Dr. M*CauVs excellent pamphlet, entitled ** Eeasons 
for Believing that the Charge lately revived against the Jewish 
People is a Baseless Falsehood," p. 23. 

t Only a few years ago, a poor Jewish blacksmith, in Lithu- 
ania, in Boland, was incarcerated in consequence of a charge 
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the reign of Ilenry II. we read of the same 
charge being brought against the Jews twice. 
In the sixth year of that reign the deed is 
stated to have been perpetrated at Gloucester. 

The ecclesiastics were already debtors to the 
Jews, and therefore began to charge them with 
usury, which was on all occasions held up by the 
clergy to be a crime of the greatest magnitude. 
Had they been impressed by this belief, they 
should not, for the sake of moral consistency, 
have resorted to such sinners when they wanted 
money. Yet we learn that they trusted them 
with the vessels of their churches ; for, in the 
records of this reign, which have come down to 
us, we find it stated, among other things, that 
a Jew of Bury St. Edmund's, Sancto by name, 
was fined five marks for taking in pledge firom 
the monks of that place certain vessels dedicated 
to the service of the altar. Another Jew of 
Suffolk, Benet by name, was fined twenty 

of murder, and was on the point of being transported to 
Siberia, when the zealous Christians of the nineteenth century, 
of that province, who brought the accusation, quarrelled 
amongst themselves, which circumstance discovered the real 
culprit, who was a Christian by profession, and who had per- 
petrated the murder on a young girl in order to accuse the 
Jew. 
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pounds for taking some consecrated vestments 
upon pawn. 

A curious story is also related by Hoveden 
and Brompton, respecting William de Water- 
ville, the Abbot of Bury. He was deposed for 
having entered the church at the head of a band 
of armed men, and taken thence the arm of St. 
Oswald, the martyr, to pawn it to the Jews. 

One of the claims advanced by Kling Henry II. 
against Archbishop Thomas a Becket, was in re- 
spect of a sum of 500Z., for which that prince had 
been surety for him to a Jew. 

All those things coming to light, however, 
could not fail to swell that animosity against the . 
Jews, which had already existed in the breasts 
of the clergy, who even before that regarded 
them with particular abhorrence. 

They seized, therefore, every opportunity of 
prejudicing the people against them, and ren- 
dering them the objects of general detestation. 

Fox, the martyrologist, favours us with a list 
of admonitions which were given to Eong 
Henry II., and in that list we find him required 
by the bishops ^^ t9 banish all the Jews, allowing 
them to take with them sufficient property to 
pay their travelling expenses." What ^'tender 
mercies I " 
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CHAPTEK V. 

The Jews subjected to severe Exactions under Henr}* II.— 
The Eflfect of the Emperor Barbarossa's Embassy — Jose, 
the Jew of Gloucester — ^Henry allowed the Jews Local 
Cemeteries — A Jewish Punster — Accusations against the 
Jews a lucrative Revenue to Church and State — The 
Crusading Mania — Jews required to support the Crusade 
— ^The King's Death afforded the Jews some respite — 
The Jewish Literati and their Seats of Learning — Aben 
Ezra's Visit to England — Jews distinguished Physicians. 

During the reigh of Henry II. the Jews were 
subjected to severe exactions from the Crown : 
on one occasion a tallage of one fourth part of 
their chattels was levied upon them. When 
Ambassadors were sent over to the Kling by the 
Emperor Barbarossa, to induce him to take part 
against Pope Alexander in a schism which then 
existed in the Church of Rome, respecting the 
right of succession to the papal chair, the sum of 
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five thousand marks was demanded of the Jews, 
to be applied for the purpose of enlisting the emis- 
saries to the King's interest.* This sum was 
directed to be paid without delay ; and those 
who refiised to contribute, were immediately 
banished from the country. Besides these 
demands upon the body of the Jews generally, 
individuals amongst them were also compeUed 
to pay sums to a large amount. 

We read of a Jew of Gloucester, Jose by 
name, who was fined for supplying the Irish 
rebels with great simis of money. 

However, King Henry, in the twenty-fourth 
year of his reign, was pleased to show the Jews 
some slight indulgence. He allowed them to 
have cemeteries at the out-side of every town 
they inhabited, for until that time they had only 
one place of interment, which was near London, 
in the parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate, commonly 
designated in ancient deeds, ^^The Jews garden." 

♦ Henry II., King of England, and Louis VII., King of 
France, held respective councils of their clei^ in July, 1161, .^ 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the pretensions of 
Alexander III. and Victor IV., both of whom claimed the 
papal throne. The monarchs met at a general council in 
Thoulouse, in August, and agreed to acknowledge Alexander 
as Pope. — ^W. Neubrigen, livre ii., c. 9. 
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Having experienced such an especial favour at 
the hands of the King, their spirits were raised 
a little, and they even ventured to show their 
independence in the presence of their bitterest 
foes, viz., the ecclesiastics. 

We read in Giraldus Cambrensis, of ^^ a certain 
Jew, who about this time chanced to travel 
towards Shrewsbury in company with Richard 
Peche (sin) Archdeacon of Malpas (bad-steps), in 
Cheshire, and a Reverend Dean, whose name 
was Deville. Amongst other discourses which 
they condescended to entertain him with, the 
Archdeacon told him that his jurisdiction was so 
large that it would reach from a place called 
Ill-street, all along till they came to Malpas, and 
that it took in a very wide circumference of the 
country. 

^^ To which the Infidel, being more witty than 
wise, immediately repUed, ^Say you so, sir? 
God grant me then a good deUverance ; for it 
seems I am riding in a country where Sin is the 
.|p|i^ Archdeacon, and the Devil himself the Dean ; 
where the entrance into the archdeaconry is 
Ill-street, and the going forth from it Bad- 
steps.' Alluding to the French words p^ch^ and 
mal-pasr" 
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It was properly observed, that " it is perhaps 
too much to judge of the state and condition of 
a 1x)dy of people by a casual jest which fell from 
an individual of that body ; and yet we would 
not wish for better information concerning the 
actual condition of a small society of men, dwell- 
ing in and at the mercy of an alien country, than 
the manners and character of a single person out 
of the whole community."* 

Dr. Jost thinks that the above piece of wit 
owed its existence to the French schools ; and 
justly observes, that " it does not follow from it 
that the Jews were prone to ridicule their fellow- 
creatures (as Dr. Tovey intimates), even if they 
disregarded the clergy. Truth to speak, it would 
seem that they merited nothing else from the 
hands of the Jews but disregard and even con- 
tempt." t 

* " Retrospective Review." Vol. i. p. 207. 

f ** Vor ihren Hange zur Witzelei, der sich bei alien die 
aus der franzozischen Schule entsprossen sind, und noch ent- 
spriessen, immer findet, hat uns die Zeit noch eine Anecdote ^ 
erhalten, die wir als characteristisch nicht iibergehen kon- 
nen. . . . Daraus folgt nun gerade nicht, was der Bericht- 
erstatter daraus entnehmen will, dass die Juden so geme ih re 
Nebenmenschen beleidigten, da sie sogar die Geistlichen 
nicht geschont h'atten." — Jost's ** Geschichte der Israeliten.'* 
Vol. vii. p. 114. 

VOL. I. E 
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The priests, however, did not appreciate the 
buoyancy of the Jewish spirits, and were not 
backward in depressing them, and their tolerance, 
therefore, was but of short duration. They watched 
every opportunity of persecution, and the King's 
necessities afforded them a convenient season. 
The King wanted money — ^and the monks knew 
it : they therefore accused the Jews of crucifying 
a boy at Bury St. Edmund's, Egbert by name, 
which proved a source of great income both to 
Church and State. Bury St. Edmund's had 
abready become famous for its monastic establish- 
ments, and the monks, it appears, who were 
settled there, did not fiiil to derive advantage 
from the feelings which the beUef of the crime 
excited. 

They caused the body of the child to be interred 
with great ceremony and every mark of respect ; 
the shrine was declared capable of producing 
supernatural effects, and speedily became re- 
nowned for the miracles it wrought. Persons 
from all parts, either led by curiosity, or induced 
by feelings of superstition, visited the shrine. 
The offerings which were made on the occasion, 
could not fail to be productive of considerable 
profit to the Church. 
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The king, on the other hand, took advantage of 
the supposed crime, and banished the wealthiest 
Jews out of this country; and, as a matter 
of course, confiscated their properties, and fined 
heavily those he allowed to remain. 

This alone was enough to cramp and to de- 
press their spirits ; but the measure of their 
sufferings' was not yet full in this reign. The 
crusading mania revived : Kong Henry deter- 
mined to take an active part in that affair, 
together with Philip Augustus, Eong of France ; 
the want of cash in such an expedition was inevit- 
able. The king saw fit to assess them at 60,000/. 
towards it ; whilst the whole Christian popula- 
tion of England were only required to fiimish 
70,000Z. It is easy to imagine in what a state 
of consternation this poor, persecuted race must 
have been thrown. 

It can readily be conceived, — a fast-day pro- 
claimed, and an especial prayer-meeting an- 
nounced, — ^that God would avert that impending 
calamity. Happy for the poor Jews, however, 
that the then dispensation was a quarrelsome 
one: the harmony between Henry II., of 
England, and Philip Augustus, soon came to 
a termination. The British king is supposed to 

E 2 
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have died of grief, in consequence ; and with 
his death the Jewish prospects of prosperity 
revived. The Jews began to hope that their 
apprehended troubles had disappeared, and that 
an era of better days was on the eve of being 
introduced into their British annals. 

They began again to apply themselves to 
commerce, of which they were the masters: they 
traded with the south of Europe, and thus accu- 
mulated vast sums, which they transferred from 
one hand to another by means of bills of ex- 
change — an invention for which commerce is 
said to be indebted to them, and which enabled 
them to transfer their wealth from land to land, 
that when threatened with oppression in one 
country, their treasure might be secure in 
another. 

The learned amongst them employed them- 
selves in Kterature and the sciences, and pro- 
moted the Siime amongst their Christian neigh • 
hours. Wliilst the jChristians of that period 
were groping in the darkness of superstition and 
ignorance, the Jews enjoyed and heightened the 
sunshine of intellect and knowledge. They were 
honoured in Spain by the appellation of Sapien- 
tissimi. Whilst the Greek authors were totally 
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neglected by Gjjistiaiis — and even John of 
Salisbury, though a few Greek words are to be 
found in his compositions, seems to have had 
only the slightest possible acquaintance with 
that language — ^the Jews were reading, in their 
own language, several works of Aristotle, Plato, 
Ptolemy, AppoUonius, Hippocrates, Galen, and 
Euclid, which they derived from the Arabic of 
the Moors, who brought them from Greece and 
Egypt ; and employed much of their time in 
writing dissertations and controversial arguments 
upon them. They were the means, therefore, of 
the old classics being actively . disseminated 
amongst the western colleges of Christendom. 

The Jews also held tte principal chairs of 
mathematics in the Mahommedan colleges of 
Cordova and Seville : they came in contact with 
many Christians, and spread themselves into 
various countries ; they taught the geometry, the 
Algebra, the logic, and the chemistry of Spain, 
in the universities of Oxford and Paris, while 
Christian students from all parts of Europe 
repaired to Andalusia for such instruction.* In 

* See " The Fundamental Principles of Modem Judaisn? 
Investigated." Pages 238. 239. Also, "An Apology for 
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this country, the Jews had schools in London, 
York, Lincohi, Lynn, Norwich, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and other towns, which appear to have 
been attended by Christians as well as by those 
of their own persuasion. Some of these semi- 
naries, indeed, were rather colleges than schools. 
Besides the Hebrew and Arabic languages, 
arithmetic and medicine are mentioned aniong 
the branches of knowledge that were taught in 
them ; and the masters were generally the most 
distinguished of the rabbies.* 

In this reign the celebrated Aben Ezra visited 
England, delivered public lectures, and wrote 
here three works. The first was '^Egereth Ha 
Shabbath,'' (Epistle on the Sabbath.) From the 
date the Kabbi prefixed to that work, which runs 
thus — "And it came to pass in the year 4919, 
A. M. [1159 A.D.], in the middle of the night, 
even on a sabbath night, on the fourteenth day 
of the month Tebath, [corresponding to January], 
tod I, Abraham Aben Ezra, the Sephardy [or 
Spaniard] have been in one of the cities of the 

the Study of Hebrew and Eabbinical Literature.'* By the 
Rev. Dr. M'Caul. 

* *' Knight's Weekly Volume," xvii. p. 64. 
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island called ' the end of the earth/" — It is evi- 
dent that this Rabbi visited this country a great 
deal earlier than Dr. Tovey fancies, who thinks 
that it was in King Richard's time.* 

The second work which that distinguished 
savant composed in this country was — '^The 
Foundation of Fear, and the Foundation of 
the Law," a MS. of which is deposited in 
De Rossi's library, (code 314), and bears an 
inscription to this effect : *' I Abraham, from 
Spain, son of Meir, commonly called Iben Ezra, 
began this work in the Holy city of Sassandres, 
in the Isle of England, in the month of Tamooz, 
and finished in the month of Ab, in the year 
4919, [1159].'' 

The third work according to Joseph from 
Modyl, in his preface to Exodus — ^is the com- 
mentary on the twelve minor Prophets : Rabbi 
Joseph writes thus, — ''and I Joseph from Modyl, 
have heard the explanation of these disser- 
tations from the mouth of the sage our Rabbi, 
Abraham Aben Ezra, in London ; and I have 
explained them here in his own words : just as I 
understood him, so it is here recorded. '* 

The Jews practised successftilly as physicians 

* ** Anglia Judaica." Page 35. 
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in this country : they possessed a thorough i 

knowledge of the medical science in all its 1 

branches. The monarchs and powerful barons of 

the time frequently committed themselves to the 

charge of some experienced sage amongst them, 

when wounded or in sickness ; and in consequence 

of the many cures which their superior medical 

skill enabled them to eflfect, they incurred the 

envy of the monks, who pretended to eflfect cures 

by the means of sainted relics. They therefore 

circulated a report that the Jews were acquamted 

with the occult sciences, and with the cabalistic 

art, and that they therefore must have performed 

their cures by incantations and witchcraft ; aiid 

a general belief was soon entertained that the 

Jews were sorcerers which proved a source of 

no small calamity to them in subsequent reigns. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Reign of Henry II. not so unfavourable in the main — 
Monkish Patent Medicines and Jewish Physicians— An- 
drew's Observation— The Jews begin to hope for better 
days from Richard — Sir Walter Scott's Description a true 
one — Jewish History of that time — Jews and Women ex- 
cluded from witnessing the Coronation of Richard — Coeur- 
de-Lion's Reign ushered in with a Massacre of the Jews — 
A false Report — ^The King's Order ineffectual — ^Three of 
the Rioters executed— Rabbi Jacob of Orleans amongst the 
Slain — Benedict's Baptism — His Confession— The Arch- 
bishop's Advice — ^The Archbishop's Brains. 

The reign of Henry II. seems, upon the whole, 
— especially when compared with subsequent 
reigns, — ^not to have been very unfevourable to 
the prosperity of the Jews. They experienced the 
usual share of imprisonments, fines and banish- 
ment, which does not seem to have much depressed 
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their general state From the nature of some of 
the fines^ which have been already described, the 
wealth and power of individuals among them, 
may be easily inferred ; and although the Jews 
had been frequently subjected to heavy pecuniary 
exactions under that reign, still the vigorous 
administration of that Prince had shielded them 
from popular violence. They were still able to 
cany on their trades and their professions. In 
spite of the reports circulated by the monks, that 
the Jews were sorcerers (in consequence of their 
superior medical skiU), christian patients would 
frequent the houses of the Jewish physicians in 
preference to the monasteries, where cures were 
pretended to have been effected by some extra- 
ordinary relics, such as the nails of St. Augustine, 
the extremity of St. Peter's second toe, the 
breath of our Lord, which Nicodemus secured in 
a glove ; the feathers of the wings of the Arch- 
angel Michael, and more such-like patent 
medicines. It need hardly be added that the 
cures effected by the Jewish physicians were 
more numerous than those by the monkish 
impostors. 

Andrews — ^who was evidently no friend to the 
Jews — ^in his continuation of Henry's Britain, 
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observes — '^ The partiality in favour of Jewish 
physicians was unaccountable, and probably ill- 
founded ; yet Elizabeth chose to trust her health 
in the hands of the Hebrew, Rodrigo Lopez, 
rather than have recourse to many English 
students in medicine, of considerable abilities, 
who attended her court/' And in a note he 
adds — ^' The same fantastic preference had made 
Francis I., when indisposed with a tedious com- 
plaint, apply to Charles V. for an Israelite, who 
was the Imperial physician. Accordingly the 
person whom he sought for visited Paris ; but 
the king finding that he had been converted to 
Christianity, lost all confidence in his advice, and 
applied to his good ally, Sohman II., who send- 
ing him a true hardened Jew, the monarch took 
his counsel, drank asses' milk, and recovered."* 
When Eang Henry died, the Jews began to 
hope for better days. They were encouraged 
in their hopes by Richard's conduct, who, after 
his return from Normandy — ^where he had been 
as Duke — ^proclaimed Hberty to all prisoners and 
captives, even to the greatest criminals. The 
coronation day, which was to take place in the 
beginning of the month of September,, a.d. 1189, 

* Vol, ii. p. e3. 
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was proclaimed by the king; to be an universal 
day of joy ; and to crown all, that year was 
believed by all Jews to have been one of their 
jubilees. 

All these circumstances conspired to flatter 
the oppressed Jews, and to raise their expectation 
that they also would experience mercy from the 
lion-hearted monarch, and led them to hope that, 
together with this reign, an era of better days 
would be introduced into the annals of their 
history in this country. But, alas ! " hope told 
them a flattering tale." 

From the accession of this sovereign to the 
throne, the Jews had to date in characters of 
blood the commencement of a new and most 
severe series of sufferings and outrages. It is 
no exaggeration to say that their footsteps in 
this country from the days of Bichard, to the 
days of Edward I. — ^when they were finally 
banished — may be tracked by their blood. 
Against them, sympathy had been steeled, and 
for their rights, justice has had no balances. So 
far has the bitterness of their affliction been from 
exciting commiseration, or their hopeless pros- 
tration from disarming cruelty, that however 
Norman, Saxon, Dane, and Briton, may have 
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differed in other respects, and, however adverse 
they were to each other, they concurred in 
treading down the Jews, and contended which 
should look with the greatest detestation upon 
a people whom it was accounted a point of 
religion to hate, to revile, to despise, to plunder, 
and to persecute. 

How truly was it said, that " except, perhaps, 
the flying fish, there was no race existing on the 
earth, in the air, or in the waters, who were the 
objects of such an unintermitting, general, and 
reUess persecution a« ihe Jews oflhis period. 
Upon the shghtest and most unreasonable pre- 
tences, as well as upon accusations the most 
absurd and groundless, their persons and property 
were exposed to popular fury."* 

It may not be uninstructive, however, to dwell 
on the history of the Jews in this reahn during 
that period — though a dreary tale of woe — as it 
throws a great light upon the national character 
of the people of this country, and the nature of 
its government during the dark ages of its 
annals ; and if it be painfiil to EngU^hmen to 
read of massacres, extortions, and persecutions 
perpetrated by their ancestors, upon a defenceless 

* Sir Walter Scott. 
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people, it may, nevertheless be a subject of 
congratulation that they are permitted to turn 
their eyes upon the improved state, both of the 
persecuted and the persecutors — an idea which 
is naturally reflected from the opaque surface of 
these barbarous times with a luminous bright- 
ness, upon their own more happy epoch. 

Bichard Coeur de Lion, whose whole thoughts 
were engaged in the contemplated relief of the 
Holy Land, and the recovery of Jerusalem, 
seems to have regarded the Jews with feelings 
of especial antipathy, as being the determined 
and sworn enemies of a reUgion, of which he 
professed himself so zealous a champion. The 
courtiers and the clergy,-^speciaUy Baldwin, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, endeavoured to make 
the king beheve that the Jews were, in general, 
sorcerers, and might possibly bewitch him if 
allowed to be present at his coronation. 

Actuated by these sentiments, and desirous, 
perhaps, to give proof of the Sovereign contempt 
he entertained towards the opponents of 
Christianity in general, Richard, as one of the 
first acts of his reign, caused a proclamation to 
be issued the day before his inauguration, 
forbidding any woman or Jew to approach the 
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palace during the ceremony of his coronation. 
Both women and Jews were considered by the 
ministers of the Church to practice sorcery and 
witchcraft.* 

The issuing of such a proclamation at the 
commencement of the reign, was an ill omen of 
the treatment which the Jews were to expect 
under the government of the new monarch. 
They were desirous, if possible, to conciliate the 
mind of the king; and with a view to this 
purpose, deputed some of the chief men from 
amongst them to carry rich presents to his 
majesty.f The deputies, hoping that they would 
be protected by reason of the gifts of which they 
were the bearers, which, as Dr. Tovey says, 
'^ were ftdl worthy of his acceptance,'' ventured 
to approach the court-yard of the palace at the 
time of the coronation, in order to crave leave of 
admittance, but the crowd pressing forward, 

* Miss Strickland gives the following as a reason for the 
exclusion of women: "As the etiquette of the Queen-mother *8 
recent widowhood prevented her from sharing in this splendid 
festival, all women were forbidden to be present at its cele- 
bration." — " Queens of England." Vol. i. p. 373. 

f Those who came from a distance must have been totally 
ignorant of the royal proclamation, since it was only one 
day old. 
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the Hebrews were forced within the gates before 
they could obtain permission to enter. The 
attendants who were stationed at the entrance, 
charged the Israelites with disobedience to the 
king's command, and with blows forced them 
back into the street. The mob who were 
assembled at the outside, when they saw what 
took place, raised a cry, that the king desired the 
proclamation which he had issued to be enforced, 
and forthwith fell upon such of the Jews as were 
mingled with the crowd, and began to beat most 
cruelly, the most loyal, yet defenceless Jews : 
many were severely wounded, some kijled, and 
many were left half dead. 

A report was now quickly spread through the 
city that the king had ordered all the Jews to 
be put to death, for the disregard shown to his 
proclamation. The populace lost no time in 
putting this supposed order into execution. The 
Jews were sought out by the mob in every 
quarter of the city, and wherever they were 
found, were slain without mercy. Many took 
reftige in their houses, and defended themselves 
with determined courage, till the rabble, whose 
fury was increased by the opposition they expe- 
rienced, set fire to their victims' houses, and 
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burned them to the ground ; the Jews and their 
families perishing in the flames. The cruelties 
that were inflicted were so atrocious, that the 
more sober-minded citizens, who had in vain 
endeavoured to restrain the mob, at length sent 
information to the king of what was taking place. 
He was at the time seated at the banquet, but 
immediately gave directions to Eandulph de 
Grandville, the Lord High Steward, to quell 
the tumult. This officer, taking with him some 
of the chief nobility, used his endeavours to put 
a stop to the outrage ; but the populace would 
pay no regard to his authority, threatened him 
IL TioleL, aad compeUed L to retire. 

No interference of the chief justice and his 
officers, whom the king had despatched to quell 
the tumult, availed, until the multitude were 
gorged with spoil, and wearied with the labour 
of slaughter. The tumult continued during the 
whole night ; the houses of all the Jews were 
plundered, and most of them burned, and it was 
not till the next day that an end was put to the 
proceedings, by a large force sent into the city 
by the king. A few of the most active of the 
rioters were apprehended, and three of them 
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were afterwards executed. It may excite sur- 
prise that so few suffered death at the hands of 
justice for the perpetration of so monstrous an 
outrage ; but it is only fair to assume that the 
judges, even in Richard's reign, regarded it as 
the effect of a blind ftiry of the populace, inflamed 
and precipitated by the supposed proclamation 
of an order- Yet what a state of things is here 
disclosed to us; in which the prejudices and 
evil passions of a populace could lead them into 
such excesses ; and in which the plea that they 
were set on to the commission of robbery and 
murder by a royal mandate, sufBced to exempt 
the criminals from punishment ; such plea being 
held to be probable and rational enough. For 
it is observable that one of the three was hanged, 
not because he had plundered the Jews, but 
because he had taken advantage of the uproar 
to plunder the house of a Christian ; and the 
other two— who also met with the same fate — 
because by setting fire to the house of a Jew, 
they had exposed the dwellings of the neigh- 
bouring Christians to destruction. And we are 
ftirther informed by another historian, " that the 
inquiry soon stopped, a« many considerable 
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citizens were involved in the guilt, and as the 
priests applauded the pious zeal which destroyed 
so many enemies to the Christian fidth."* 

The celebrated Babbi, Jacob of Orleans, was 
among the great number of Jews who were slain 
on this night; as appears from the following 
short notice of that awfiil event, by Rabbi Ge- 
deliah ben Yoseph Yaahija, in his '^ Shalsheleth 
Hakabbalah :" — 

"In the year 4930 [a.m. 1190, a.d.] when 
Richard became new king in the city of London, 
which is in England, our Rabbi, Jacob of 
Orleans, was put to death in glorification of 
God's name, and many other Jews with him.'* 

The following circumstance which occurred 
during that dreadful uproar, will give us some 
idea of the means which the Christian Church 
of that period employed, in order to bring the 
Jews to a knowledge of Salvation. "Whilst ani- 
mated by the above-mentioned mad frenzy and 
murderous rage, a Jew who was called Baruch 
(being interpreted, Benedict, or Blessed), of 
York, was seized, and commanded to choose 
either to profess Christianity, or to die imme- 
diately. This man, to save his life, called out 

* *' Noorthouck," p. 34. 
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that he would embrace the Christian faith; 
whereupon he was carried by the mob to the 
Prior of St. Mary of York, and was by him 
baptized, The king hearing of the conversion, 
or rather of the baptism, commanded the Jew 
to be brought into his presence, and catechized 
him whether he had sincerely renounced his 
former faith. He answered that he had not, but 
only through fear of death submitted to what- 
ever the Christians required of him. Richard, 
who was at the time attended by the chief dig- 
nitaries of the Church, asked the Archbishop of 
Canterbury what punishment should be inflicted 
on the apostate? The Archbishop replied^ — 
Not any ; for if he will not be a man of God, 
let him be a man of the devil." 

" With which answer," says the author of the 
" Anglia Judaica,'* ^^ the king being something 
surprised, suffered the man to slip away, and 
there was no fiirther notice taken of him." He 
continues, "This Archbishop, deKghting more 
in carnal than spiritual warfare, had his brains 
knocked out within a few months after, at the 
siege of Acre." Poor Benedict, however, did 
not survive more than a few days after this 
ordeal. 
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The Jews in order to secure the king's fevour 
came forward with laxge supplies of money 
towards the expedition which the king undertook 
that year, and were therefore declared by pro- 
clamation to be under the king's special protec- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Spirit of Persecution speedily commiinieated to other 
Places — Citizens of Norwich — ^The Jews profess Chris- 
tianity in Dunstable and other places — ^Their Treatment in 
Lynn— The Circumstances of their Persecution there — 
Their misplaced Zeal— Dr. Jost a partial Historian — Con- 
verted Jews still ill-treated by the unconverted ones — ^A 
suspected Convert at Liverpool— The Rev. Mr. Pauli — ^The 
Rev. S. H. Joseph — ^The Effect of the Crusade upon the 
Jews — ^The Treatment the Jews experienced at Stamford — 
At Lincoln. 

The spirit, however, which had broken out in 
London against the devoted Israelites, was 
speedily communicated to other parts of the 
country. To put an end to these disorders, the 
king caused writs to be issued throughout all 
the counties, forbidding any molestation to be 
offered to the Jews. But notwithstanding these 
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writs, the Hebrews were, in many places, sub- 
jected to severe persecutions ; they were attacked 
in so many places at once, that their utter ruin 
seemed determined and inevitable. Brompton 
tells us that the citizens of Norwich were the 
first who followed the example of the Londoners, 
and were soon followed by those of other places. 
In Dunstable and some other towns they saved 
themselves by professing to renounce the Jewish 
faith, and by being baptized into the Church of 
Christ. In the town of Lynn they were treated 
with great severity and cruelty. And here 
must be remarked — for it is the part of an 
impartial historian to state the whole truth, pro 
and con — that the Jews were themselves the 
authors of their sufferings at Lynn. 

The circumstances under which the tumult in 
that town took place were the following : — ^A 
Jew had been converted to Christianity ; his 
brethren were enraged at his conduct, and 
sought to be revenged. They waylaid him, and 
one day as he passed through the streets, 
endeavoured to get him into their power. He, 
however, fled, and took refiige in a neighbouring 
church ; some of the Jews pursued him thither ; 
whereupon the sailors belonging to a ship lying 
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in the harbour, raised a cry that it was intended 
to put the convert to death, and being joined 
by the townspeople, under the plea of saving 
the man's life, they fell upon the Jews, drove 
them to their dwellings, and entering, slew 
many, carried off whatever valuables they could 
find, and then set fire to their houses. The 
mariners, enriched by the spoil, embarked imme- 
diately on board their vessel, and putting to sea, 
got clear off. ' 

The townspeople were called to account for 
the outrage which had been committed, in dis- 
obedience to the proclamation issued by the 
king, but escaped by laying the whole blame to 
the charge of the sailors. 

Dr. Jost betrays here — as well as in many 
other places — ^no small measure of partiality , when 
he takes upon himself, without any reason what- 
ever, to assert that "it was doubtless his {i.e. 
the convert's) fault, that he was persecuted in 
the open street by his former co-reHgionists."* 

The same spirit of animosity still pervades 

* Den Anlass dazu gab ein getaufter Jude, der, ohne, 
Zweifel durcli seine Schuld, von seinen ehemaligen Genossen 
auf oflRener Strasse rerfolgt wurde. " Geschichte der Israeli- 
ten." Vol. vii. p. 119. 
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the feelings of the Jews towards their converted 
brethren. A circumstance to the same effect 
happened in Liverpool a few years ago. A 
Jew, who had been groundlessly suspected of 
inquiring into the doctrines of Christianity, 
entered a Jewish shop, on the eve of the Pass- 
over, and was accosted by another Jew, who 
was in the shop, by the salutation, ^'You are 
an accursed M'shoomad,"* which the accused 
repudiated with disdain. The accuser, thinking 
no doubt, that he had an opportunity to do 
God service, gave his brother a tremendous 
blow on his face ; by which he almost broke his 
nose. As we have said, the charge was made 
without any ground ; the insulted Jew, there- 
fore, who was ignorant of the precept, ^'pray 
for them which despitefiiUy use you, and per- 
secute you," took out the offender, on the first 
day of Passover, from the synagogue, and 
brought him before the mayor of the town, and 
had him duly punished. 

The Rev. Mr. Pauli, missionary to the Jews 
at Amsterdam, writes thus on the 8th of Jun^, 

* A nickname given by unconverted Jews to their brethren 
who believe in Christ. 

VOL. I. F 
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1845 :♦ — "This moment I hear of the following 
extraordinajy occurrence. Last night a Jewish 
gentleman, no doubt from the country^ was 
passing the Jewish quarter. Some Jews mis- 
took him for me, and m a second a tremendous 
crowd, chiefly Portuguese Jews, was assembled, 
»d S spite of an tlTremonrtraaces of the poo^ 
man that he was not 'Domine' Pauli, they 
ruahed upon him, and beat him unmercifuUy, 
and left him half dead. When the mistake was 
found out, they did all they could to prevent the 
iU-uaed gentleman from giving notice of the 
af&ir to the pohce. He complied with theur 
request, only wishing heartily that his bruises 
and broken head could be transferred to me." 

The Rev, H. S. Joseph, formerly a Jewish 
Babbi, now a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
gland, was called upon, after his conversion to 

^^'^lii^i^'^ii^^y; ^y & ^^> Moses F. Ansell, a con- 
nexion of his, who professed to be friendly dis- 
posed towaxdl him ; and wishing to discuss in a 
quiet manner the doctrines of Christianity, Mr. 
Joseph readily comphed. The discussion lasted 
for Le time, dur^g which the convert, endea- 

* See •* Jewish Intelligence/' Vol. xi. p. 259. 
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vouring to prove to his friend that his reasons 
for embracing Christianity were cogent ones;* 
Mr. Ansell, finding that he could not disprove 
the convert's arguments from Scripture, said to 
him — " Now we are by ourselves ; you need not 
be afraid of me ; I will divulge your mind to 
nobody. Tell me, then, do you really believe 
that Jesus of Nazareth, the crucified one, was 
the Messiah?" (The imbelieving Jews fistncy 
that it is impossible for a Jew to be. reaUy a 
behever in Christ, however powerful the argu- 
ments axe in favour of Christianity.) Mr. Joseph 
replied — "I believe from my heart that Jesus 
of Nazareth was the true Messiah, and in him 
alone do I hope for salvation." No sooner did 
he utter that confession, than his guest laid 
violent hands on him, and knocked him down 
to the groimd. What carnal weapons ! It was 
well for Mr. Ansell that Mr. Joseph was a 
Christian. To return, however, to the twelfth 
century : — 

King Richard had passed over to the Conti- 
nent, to join the King of France in the crusade 
to Palestine. Those who had taken the cross 

* See a small pamphlet of his, entitled *' Reasons for be- 
lieving that Jesus of Nazareth was the Expected Messiah." 

F 2 
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were assembled in most of the principal towns> 
preparing to follow him. Of these, the greater 
number were iU-provided with funds to defray 
the expenses of their journey to the Holy Land,^ 
and their zeal in the cause readily justified any 
conduct, whereby the object to which they were 
pledged might be advanced. They observed, 
with envy, that the Jews were possessed of 
wealth; they regarded them as infidels, and 
worked themselves into a belief that they should, 
render good service to God, if, by wresting the 
riches from the hands of unbelievers, they ob- 
tained the means for aiding in the overthrow of 
the enemies of Christianity in the East. 

On the seventh day of March, 1190, a public 
fair being held at Stamford, had drawn together 
to that place great multitudes of people, and 
amongst them whole troops of those roaming 
toints, as they were called. These zealous men, 
indignant that the enemies of Christ should 
aboimd in wealth, while they, who were His 
great friends, were obliged to strip their wives 
and children of common necessaries, in order 
to be provided with travelling expenses, argu^ 
that God would be highly honoured if they were 
first to destroy all the Jews, and then possess 
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themselves of their property. " So ready are 
men to believe what makes for their worldly 
advantage," observes Tovey ; adding, "accord- 
ingly they flew upon them with great vigour 
and resolution, and finding very little resistance 
from an oppressed and spiritless enemy, quickly 
made themselves masters of their persons and 
fortunes ; the former of which they treated with 
all kinds of barbarity. Some few of them, in- 
deed, were so fortunate as to get shelter in the 
castle, whither, as they fled without their riches, 
the source of all their misery, they were not 
earnestly pursued. And as these devout pil- 
grims pretended to do all this for the advance- 
ment of God's glory, to show they were in 
earnest, they took shipping as fast as they could, 
and fled away to Jerusalem; not so much as 
one of them being detained by the magistrates, 
or any further inquiry made by the king into 
such a sanctified piece of villany." * 

Similar outrages were conomitted in several 
other parts of the kingdom. The same spirit 
prevailed also at Lincoln. An attack was on 
the point of being made on the helpless Jews 
there : but as by that time the melancholy 

* " Anglia Judaica," pp. 19- 20. 
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intelligence was noised abroad, and the Jews 
were everywhere made acquainted that the 
&ithfal (f) aimed at their destmction, they retired 
as soon as possible into the king's fortress, which 
liberty they purchased, with a large sum,, of the 
governor ; so that the majority of them escaped 
with little damage. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Origin of Jewish Sufferings at York — ^The Jews take 
possession of the Castle-— Refuse entrance to the Officials 
—The Exhortation of an Ecclesiastic — ^The Priest's Fate— 
The Rabbi calls a Convocation — His Address — ^The Besieged 
determined to terminate their Existence by their own Hands 
— ^The Secret of the Awful Catastrophe — ^The King's Orders 
to Apprehend the Offenders — They make their Escape — 
Richard Mala Bestia — Richard Coeur de Lion's Investiga- 
tion — ^His Exchequer of the Jews — ^The Regulations of the 
same — The Jewish Justices— ITieir Contracts — ^The Star 
Chamber. 

At York, the popular feeUng communicated 
itself to all classes of the inhabitants, and many 
of the nobles and principal gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood associated themselves with the soldiers 
of the cross, and with the knights of the temple, 
whose characters were stained with the vilest of 
human passions. 
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The origin of their persecution at York, was 
the following. It appears that Benedict and 
JocenuSy two of the richest Jews of York, were 
deputed by their brethren of that dty to carry 
presents to the king on his coronation day. The 
&te of the former has been narrated already ; 
the latter was so &r fortunate as to be able to 
return to York, where he related the sad catas- 
trophe which had beMlen his brethren in Lon- 
don ; but instead of exciting commiseration in 
the breasts of his Gentile neighbours, his narra- 
tive had the effect of stimulating them to a like 
outrage. The houses of the richest of the Jews 
were accordingly spoiled and burned, and many, 
together with their families, were murdered. 
The common people, urged by the example of 
their superiors, fell upon such as escaped the 
first assaults, and with savage fury slew them, 
without regard to age or sex. 

Fifteen hundred, with their wives and chil- 
dren, escaped to the castle, and, by permission 
of the sheriff and keeper, took refiige there. 
The poor Jews, however, had soon good reason 
to think that these officers also had taken part 
with their assailants, and therefore refused to 
allow the castle officials to enter the gates of the 
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fortress ; whereupon the sheriff assembled an 
armed force, and laid siege to the castle. The 
mob joined in the attack, and though they were 
before sufficientiiy bent upon destruction and 
plunder, they were, — ^to the shame of the ecclesi- 
astics of that day be it recorded-forther stimu- 
lated by the exhortations of the clergy. One in 
particular, a canon of the order of Prsemonstra- 
tenses, displayed imcommon zeal on the occasion. 
For several days he appeared amongst the people, 
dressed in his suipli-i after lia^f eaten a L- 
seorated ho^ j:! greltly inere^^ the finy of 
the rabble by continually calling out in a loud 
voice — " Destroy the enemies of Christ ! — Des- 
troy the enemies of Jesus!" At length the 
priest received the punishment his conduct justly 
merited ; for having approached too n^ar the 
walls, he was crushed to death by a stone which 
was rolled down from the battlements. 

For a time the Jews defended themselves with 
desperate bravery ; but the assault being warmly 
pressed, they found that they had no hopes of 
escape: they offered therefore a large simi of 
money that their lives might be spared. This 
was refused, and they proceeded to take vigorous 
measures for their defence, determining to hold 

f3 
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out to the last moment ; calling at the same time 
a coimcil, to take into ccmsideration what was to 
be done in case of their being driven to extremi- 
ties ; which consultation altered their purpose 
completely. For, when they gathered them- 
selves together in one place, one of their Eabbies, 
a man of great authority amongst them, and who 
also made the convocation, stood up and ad- 
dressed them in the fc^owing words : — " Ye men 
of Israel, the God of our fathers, to whom none 
can say. What doest thou ? commands us at this 
time to die for his law ; and behold ! death is 
even before our eyes, and there is nothing left 
us to consider but how to imdergo it in the most 
reputable and easy manner. If we fall into the 
hands of our enemies, (which I think there is no 
possibility of escaping), our deaths will not only 
be cruel but ignominious. They will not only 
torment us, but despiteftdly use us. My advice 
therefore, is that we voluntarily surrender those 
lives to our Creator, which he seems to caE for, 
and not wait for any other executioners than 
ourselves. The ferct is both rational and lawful, 
nor do we want examples from amongst our 
illustrious ancestors, to prove it so ; they have 
frequently proceeded in the like manner upon 
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Bitnilar occasions.'^ Thus spoke the old EabbI, 
after which he sat down and wept. 

The auditors looked first wistfully at eadi 
other, and then gave utterance to their thoughts, 
some loudly approving the advice of the Eabbi, 
whilst others, with tears in their eyes, avowed 
their dissent Lm the Rabbi's opinion. 

To which the Rabbi, standing up a second 
time, replied — " seeing brethren, that we are not 
all of one mind, let those who do not approve 
of this advice depart from this assembly." The 
less courageous departed. But by fitr the greater 
number adhered steadfestly to the leader's pro- 
posal. And as soon as they perceived themselves 
alone, which increased their despair, they first 
burned everything belonging ta them that was 
consumable by fire, and buried the remainder m 
the earth (to prevent its^ falling into the pos- 
session of Hxeir enemies) ; they theu set fire fe> 
several places of the castle at once, after which, 
each man took a sharp knife, and fi^st cut the 
throats of his wife and children, and then his 
own. The persons who remained kst alive were 
this rash counsellor, and the aforementioned 
Jocenus, who were possessed of a strong desire 
tO' see everything performed according to their 
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directions. They did not survive much longer ; 
as soon as that atrocious deed was done, the 
Babbi, out of respect to Jocenus (who was a 
person of importance), first slew him, and then 
himself* When this dreadfiil tragedy was com- 
pleted, those who remained alive took up the 
dead bodies, and threw them over the walls, on 
the heads of the besiegers ; and determined at 
last upon the expedient of their deceased breth- 
ren. They also burned their clothes, and such 
of their valuables as would consume, and threw 
the rest of their treasures into the sinks and 
drains of the castle ; and the greater part of 
those who survived, collecting themselves toge- 
ther in one of the buildings, set fire to it, and 
resigned themselves to the flames. A few only, 
of less courage than their brethren, stiU remained. 
These, coming forward upon the ramparts, called 
out to the assailants, and showed the manner in 
which their companions had fallen, and offered 
to receive baptism if their lives might be spared. 

* Dr. Jost states that ''Jocenus first strangled his wife 
Hannah, with his five children, and then allowed himself to 
be slain by the Rabbi, whose example was followed by all the 
remainder." Jossen erwiirgte seine Frau Hanna mit fiinf 
Kindem, und Hess sich dann yon dem Rabbi niederschlachten. 
Seinem Beispiel folgten alle Uebrigen. 
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This was granted to them ; but they no sooner 
passed the gate than the people flew upon them 
and slew them, with the exception of one or two 
who escaped ; which proved that the Babbi was 
not far wrong in his calculation. The populace 
afterwards betook themselves to the destroying 
and burning of all the houses of the Jews in 
the city, which had not been previously demo- 
lished. Thus perished nearly two thousand Jews 
at York on this occasion, besides those who fell 
in the other parts of England. ,The elder Disraeli 
in his '' Curiosities of Literature," makes the 
following remark at the conclusion of an article 
on the above melancholy tragedy. " My Rabin 
is a companion for Cato. His history is a tale, 

* Which Cato's self had not disdained to hear.' *' 

Now comes the secret. No sooner did the 
English make an end of butchering that unhappy 
people, than many gentlemen of the province — 
who having been their debtors, and took, there- 
fore, the most active part in the carnage — ^repaired 
to the cathedral, where their bonds were depo- 
sited, compelled the officer to deliver those 
obligations, and burned them in the church with 
great solemnity before the altar. 

When the account of these outrages reached 
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the king's ears, he was erceedingfy ^iraged at 
this insult npcmhis authority, which at the same 
time eflS^^ted his levenae ; he sent over imme- 
diate directioiis to the Bishop of Ely, his Chan- 
oeUor, to i^rehend and pmiish the offenders. The 
ChanoeQor accordingly proceeded to York with 
a stronir force, to excnte the king's commands. 
Tb.^^.^i. d,. m^Les, however, 
being warned of his approach, made their escape ; 
some of them taking refuge into Scotland, but 
the greater nmnber proceeding on their journey 
to the Holy Land. The governor of the castle 
and the sheriff were, however, apprehended, and 
not being able to dear their conduct, were 
deprived of their respective offices. A heavy 
fine was also imposed upon the inhabitants of 
the city, for which the Chancellor took one hun- 
dredhostages withhim. Richard, (malabestia, 
wicked beast), or, as he is called Mallebisse, was 
obliged to pay twenty marks for the use of his 
land, as also for protection to himself and his 
two esquires, till the king's return; but with 
these exceptions, it does not appear that any 
individual was brought to punishment for the 
part he had taken in the late disturbances. 
When Bichard returned home,: after his cap- 
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tivity, the affairs of the Jews were again brought 
under his. consideration ; and he appointed jus- 
tices itinerant to proceed through the different 
parts of England, for the purpose of making 
further inquiries concerning the slaughter of the 
Jews : — ^Who were the murderers ? — ^what lands 
and chattels belonged to them at the time they 
were slain ? — ^who took possession of the same ? 
&c. He established very curious regulations, 
professedly for the protection of the Jews, but 
really, as it was well observed, " that he might 
fleece them at his pleasure." He established 
the famous Exchequer of the Jews. The 
revenues arising from them were placed under 
the care of an office for the purpose, in which 
the Justiciaries of the Jews presided. To these 
places Jews and Christians were indifferently 
appointed. They had not only the Jewish 
revenues under their care, but were also judges 
of all civil matters where a Jew was ond of the 
parties. Lord Coke takes notice of this court, 
and calls it the " Court of the Justices of the 
Jews," 

In order to know," observes Dr. Tovey, 
what were the particular moneys, goods, 
debts, real and personal estates, belonging to 
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every Jew in the nation, he commanded (some- 
thing after the manner of the Conqueror's 
^ Domesday/) that aU effects belonging to the 
Jews should be registered. 

" That the concealment of any particular 
should be forfeiture of body and whole estate. • 

'^That six or seven public places should be 
appointed^ wherein all their contracts were to be 
made. 

^^ That all such contracts should be made in 
the presence of two assigned lawyers, who were 
Jews, and two that were Christians, and two 
public notaries. 

" That the clerks of William de Sancta Maria 
and William de Chimelli should likewise be 
present at all such contracts. 

^^ That such contracts should likewise be made 
by indenture ; one part of which was to remain 
with the Jews, sealed with the seal of him to 
whom the money was lent ; and the other in a 
common chest, to which there were to be three 
locks and three keys. 

" One key whereof was to be kept by the said 
Jewish lawyers; the other by the Christian 
lawyers ; and the third by the aforesaid 
clerks. 
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" The chest also was to be sealed with three 
seals. 

"The aforesaid derks were also commanded 
to keep a transcript-roll of aU such contracts ; 
which roll was to be altered as often as thfe 
original charters of contract were altered. 

"And the fee for drawmg every such charter 
was to be three pence ; one moiety whereof was 
to be paid by the Jew, and the other moiety by 
him to whom the money was lent; — ^whereof 
the two writers were to have two pence, and the 
keeper of the rolls the third. 

" It was ordained likewise, that as no con- 
tracts for money, so no payment of it, or acquit- 
tance, or any other alterations in the charters or 
transcript-rolls were to be made, but in the pre- 
sence of the aforesaid persons, or the greater 
part of them. 

" The aforesaid two Jews were to have a copy 
of the said transcript-roll, and the two Christians 
another. 

" Every Jew was to take an oath upon his 
roll,* that he would truly and faithftilly register 
all his estates, both real and personal, as above 
directed; and discover every Jew whom he 

* Parchment MS. of the Pentateuch. 
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should know guilty of any concealment ; as like- 
wise all forgers or falsifiers of charters, and 
dippers of money." 

Under these regulations the Jews Hved peace- 
ably ; for they very seldom, on their part, 
violate any regulations established between them- 
selves and others, especially when under an oath ; 
and as it was the king's interest to adhere to the 
above regulations on his part, the Jews enjoyed 
comparative tranquillity — but at no small 
expense. 

The justices of the Jews at that time were a 
certain Benedict and Joseph Aaron. Their 
contracts, or, as they were then called, Shtaroth, 
from the Hebrew — or, rather, Chaldee word 
Shtar — were written either in indifferent Hebrew 
or bad Latin, or the same sort of French. 
That court where all those documents were 
deposited obtained the name of "the Star 
Chamber." It was well remarked, that Richard 
made the Jews most unfortunate. He used 
them as a press, with which to squeeze his sub- 
jects ; by which they incurred no small degree 
of animosity from their Christian neighbours.* 

* See " Qeschichte der Israeliteo," vol. vii. p. 130. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

King John*8 unenviable Notoriety — Rebecca's Reply to the 
Lady Rowena — John, artful as well as wicked — Began 
his Reign with pretended Kindness — ^His Charter to Rabbi 
Jacob— The Second Charter— Jews much Privileged — ^The 
Great Charter of Jewish Privileges — ^The Price of the 
Charter. 

This cliapter commences with the history of 
the Jews in this country, during the reign of 
King John— the reign of one who has acquired 
Unenviable notori^Ty in the poHtical history of 
this comitiy-one who is weU known as a disobe- 
dient son^ an unnatural brother^ and a savage 
monarch — one who disregarded the rights of all 
men — one, in short, who trampled mider foot all 
laws, both divine and human. 

What could the Jews expect from such a 
character ? The natural effect of the cruelties to 
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which they had been subjected during the last 
reign, under Richard Cceur de Lion — ^who though 
£r^ierous, was yet rash and romantic, which was 
Za^ of a,^ verr g^ ^rferi^^^e »y, 
the natural effect would have been to deter them 
from attempting to accumulate any more wealth 
in this country; and it was to be apprehended 
that on the accession of such an unprincipled 
man to the throne, and the semi-barbarian state 
of the then people of England, who were con- 
tinually quarrelling amongst themselves, and 
were ready at all times to plunge the sword or 
the lance into the breasts of each other: the 
Jews, under such circumstances, instead of resort- 
ing to England, as holding out to them induce- 
ments for the acquirement of riches, might have 
beenexpectedtohavequittedthisislandaltogether. 
It was well put into the mouth of a Jewish maiden 
of that age, ''Such is no safe abode for the children 
of Israel Ephraim is an heartless dove — ^Issachar 
an over-laboured drudge, which stoops between 
two burdens. Not in a land of war and blood, 
surrounded by hostile neighbours, and distracted 
by internal Actions, can Israel hope to re^t 
during her wanderings."* It was to have been 

♦ Sir Walter Scott's " Ivanhoe." 
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imagined that they would have betaken them- 
selves to Spain, where their brethren were just 
then highly honoured, and in the enjoyment of 
great favour at the Spanish courts. But John 
was artful as well as wicked. 

The law which his brother Richard enacted, 
relative to the Exchequer of the Jews, permitted 
the king to exercise unlimited power over the 
properties of the Jews. This circumstance 
afforded him great facilities for obtaining sup- 
plies to a large amount, upon any emergency. 

John wanted money continually, in consequence 
of his incessant disagreements with his people. 
He saw it necessary to devise some expedient 
measure which would have the effect of allaying 
the fears of the Jews; and he therefore began 
his reign with pretended kindness towards them, 
holding out to their view the expectation of 
greater security in future. 

Accordingly: King John, in the first year of 
his reign, to show the Jews that they wouM not 
be molested by reason of any antipathies which 
he entertained towards them on account of their 
creed, granted them permission to nominate a 
person to the office of chief Rabbi of England, 
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and confirmed the appointment by the following 
charter: — 

''The King to all his faithful^ both to all the 
Jews and the English, greeting. Be it known, 
that we have granted, and by our present charter 
confirmed, to Jacob the Jew, of London, Pres- 
byter of the Jews, the jurisdiction of all the Jews 
throughout all England; to be had and to be 
heldf by him during his lifetime, fi:eely and 
quietly, honourably and entirely, so that no one 
may presume to molest, or trouble hun in any 
way. We wish, therefore and firmly command, 
that the same Jacob, Presbyter of the Jews 
of all England, may live secure, shielded, and 
peaceably defended. And if any one shaU pre- 
sume to impeach him on that account, that 
without delay you cause amends to be made 
(our interference to be procured for our 
protection), as also for our Dominican Jews, 
whom we keep in our special service. We also 
prohibit any plea to be entered in, concerning 
mj thing that belongs to him, unless before us, 

our brother Eichard." 

Highly Battering as this appointment must 
have been to the Jews, the king complimented 
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them still more by granting Jacob, who was 
their first chief Rabbi, a charter of safe-conduct 
throughout his dominions, honouring him in the 
record with the highest terms of love and re- 
spect, and commanding all his subjects to regard 
his person with the same reverence and affection 
as they were bound by their allegiance to pay to 
the king himself. 

As this was the first time that the Jewish na- 
tion had been so honourably mentioned, and so 
carefiilly protected, a perusal of the whole char- 
ter may not be una^jceptable. The original is a 
mixture of Latin, Saxon, and French. 

" John, by the grace of Grod, &c., to all his 
faithftd subjects, to whom these letters may 
come, as well beyond as on this side the sea. 
You are commanded and enjoined, that through 
whatever village or place our well-beloved and 
intimate Jacob, the Presbyter of the Jews, may 
pass, tiiat you allow him and every thing be- 
longing to him to pass safely and freely, ftnd 
thai you do not suffer any Ljury, teouble, or 
violence to be offered to him any more than to 
ourselves ; and if any one should presume to in- 
jure him in any wise, that you cause redress to 
be made without delay.*' 

In furtherance of the same purpose of cond- 
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liatian^ the king, also, in the second year of his 
reign, granted two other important charters : 
the one extended to the Jews of Normandy, as 
well as to those of En.gland ; the other was con- 
fined to England alone. By these charters, it 
was, amongst other things, granted to the Jews, 
that they might live freely and honourably 
within the king's dominions, and hold lands, 
and have all their privileges and customs, as 
quietly and honourably as they had in the time 
of Henry I. : that if a Jew died, the king would 
not disturb his possessions, provided he left be- 
hind him an heir who could answer his debts 
and forfeitures ; that they should be at Kberty 
to go where they would, with all their chattels 
and eflfects, without restraint or hindrance. Cer- 
tain regulations were also prescribed for the ad- 
justment of any differences which might arise 
between the Jews themselves, or with the Chris- 
tians ; as between themselves, all disputes were 
to he settled according to their own laws ; if 
any Christian had a plaint against a Jew, it was 
not to be tried in the ordinary manner, but by a 
Jury of Jews, and before particular Judges, as 
will be seen by the following literal translation 
of the same great charter, of the Jews : — 

" John, by the grace of God, &c. Be it 
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known that we have granted to all the Jews of 
England and Normandy to have a residence 
freely and honourably in our land, and they are 
to hold all things of us, which they held of King 
Henry, our great grandfather ; and all those 
things which they now lawfully hold in land, 
bonds, and mortgages, and their chattels. That 
they may have all the liberties and customs 
which they had in the time of the said Henry, 
the grandfather of our father, in a better and 
more quiet and more honourable manner. 

^^ And if complaint shall arise between a 
Christian and a Jew, let him who shall have 
appealed against the other procure witnesses to 
substantiate his plaint, viz., a lawM Christian 
and a lawM Jew. And if a Jew shall have a 
writ concerning his plaint, his own writ shall be 
his witness. And if a Christian shall have a 
plaint against a Jew, the plaint shall be tried by 
the Jew's peers. And when a Jew dies, his 
body shall not be detained above the ground ; 
and let his heirs have his money and his debts, ' 
so that he be not disturbed thence, that is to 
say, if he have an heir who would be responsible 
for him, and do justice as touching his debts and 
forfeitures. And let it be lawful for Jews to buy 
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everything offered to them, and to receive them, 
except such things as belong to the Church, and 
crimson cloth. 

" If a Jew be summoned by one without a 
witness, let him be free from such a summons by 
his single oath taken on his book ; and if he be 
simimoned concerning things which belong to 
the Crown, let him likewise be free by his single 
oath on his roll. If a diflference arise between a 
Christian and a Jew about the lending of money, 
the Jew should prove the capital, and the Chris- 
tian the interest ; that a Jew may lawftdly and 
quietly sell a mortgage made to him, when he is 
certain that he held it a whole year and a day ; 
that the Jew should not be entered into any plea, 
except before us, or before the keepers of our 
castles, in whose bailiwicks the Jews resided. 
That the Jews, wherever they are, may go 
whither they please, with their chattels, as if 
they were our own chattels, nor may any man 
detain or hinder them ; and we ordain that they 
should be free throughout England and Nor- 
mandy, of all customs, toUs, and mediations of 
wines, just as much as our own chattels are. 
And we command and order you to keep, defend, 
and protect them; and we prohibit any one 
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from impleading them in opposition to this 
charter, touching the things mentioned above, 
under pain of forfeiture, as the charter of our 
father. King Henry II., did reasonably com* 
mand." 

And as a particular encouragement to the 
English Jews, John granted, moreover, by another 
charter, dated the same day, that all diflferences 
among themselves, which did not concern the 
pleas of the crown, should be heard and deter- 
mined by their rabbies, according to their own 
law : a privilege which must have been of great 
importance to them, as the Jews consider it 
strictly unlawful to go to judgment before 
Grentiles. 

In return for these Charters the Jews paid the 
sum of 4000 marks. 
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CHAPTER X 

rhe Royal FaTonr excited the Enyy of the Gentilefl — ^Bone- 
fimd, a Jew of Bedford — The Jews ill-treated hj tiie 
Citizens of London — ^The King's Letter to the Mayor and 
Barons of London — The King mimasked — ^The Reason of 
his former Generosity made palpable — ^The Jews taxed 
Sixty-six Thousand Marks — ^All Jews, of both sexes im- 
prisoned — The Jew's Eye — ^Abraham, the Bristol Jew, and 
his Teeth — John's Wars — ^The mnlti&rious Taxes John 

imposed npon the Jews^— The Jews of Southampton John's 

Wedding Gifts — His Present to the Earl of Ferrars— -The 
Effects upon the Barons— The Reason of the Jews beinir 
noticed in the Magna Charta — ^The Barons' Conduct to* 
wards the Jews at that time. An ancient Hebrew Tomb- 
stone found — ** The Hospital of Converts" — John's last Act 
towards the Jews. 

The Jews, encouraged by such extraordinary 
espect 



that they had found in England a home, and 
great numbers began to come over fix)m the 
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continent. The royal favour, however, tended 
to excite the envy of their Gentile neighbours, 
who began to accuse the Hebrew financiers again 
of various crimes, as crucifying children, and 
falsifying the coin, &c. 

In the fourth year of this reign, a Jew of Bed- 
ford, Bonefand by name, was indicted for a crime 
of a vexy incredible natu;e ; which alleged crime, 
however, could not be proved, and the Jew was, 
therefore, honourably acquitted. 

In the fifth year of this reign, the Jews were 
subjected to many ill-treatments and indignities 
firom the citizens of London ; but the king still 
continued to show a desh^ of aflTording his He- 
brew subjects protection. They petitioned him to 
interfere his authority, and obtain them security 
fi:om a recurrence of like grievances ; whereupon 
he immediately wrote a sharp letter to the mayor 
and barons of London, in which he told them 
that, ''as they knew the Jews were under his 
special protection, he wondered that any ill had 
been suflfered to come upon them ;" and after 
committing the Jews to their guard and pro- 
tection, concluded with saying, that if any fi*esh 
injuries should be allowed to befal them, he 
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should require their blood at the hands of th^ 
citizens. 

The measures of conciliation had the desired 
effect : the Jews, placing reliance in the protec- 
tion thus offered them by the king, again applied 
themselves, with full confidence, to the acquire- 
ment of property ; and before ten years of this 
reign had passed away, their increasing wealth 
r^idered them capable of affording a rich harvest 
to the Crown. When the fickle tyrant found that 
this was the case, he did not any longer keep 
the mask of kindness on his face : he began to 
throw aside the disguise he had assmned, and by 
every means which lay in his power he endea- 
voured to reap the advantages which his policy 
had placed within his grasp. 

It evidently appears that the reason he lavished 
so many privileges upon them, was for the 
diabohcal purpose of alluring them into his 
power, that he might plunder and oppress them 
at pleasure. It was aptly said by a Frendh 
historian, that the Jews were used like sponges, 
allowed for a time to suck up a large amount of 
wealth, which was wrung out, when filled^ into 
the coffers of the Crown. 
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In the year 1210 he laid a tallage upon the 
Jews of 66,000 marks, and enforced payment by 
imprisonment, and by the infliction of various ' 
modes of bodily torture. He commanded all 
the Jews of both sexes throughout England to 
be imprisoned, till they would make a discovery ^ ^ 
of their wealth, which he appointed oflScers to re- v i 
ceive in «v«ycounty,a.d return to his exch^iuer. " 

The generality of them had' one eye put out, 
which may be tiie origin of estimating riches by 
the price of a Jew's eye. One Jew of Bristol, 
said to have resided on the Broad Weir, Abra- 
ham by name, who hesitated to pay the sum at 
which he was assessed, (no less than 10,300 marks 
of silver) is stated to have been condemned to the 
cruelty of having one of his teeth torn from hishead 
each day, until he had discharged his quota. For 
seven days he submitted to the torture : on the 
eighth day, having lost all his teeth but one, he 
produced the amount demanded of him . 

The many wars King John was engaged in 
about that time, pressed him very hard for 
money. He not only waged war against France, 
Ireland, and Wales, but also against his own 
barons. Money was indispensable, and the poor 
Jews were the sufferers. 
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The next year a further tallage was levied, in 
which one Jew alone paid 5,500 marks. In the 
sixteenth year of his reign, John imposed another 
heavy tax, and compelled its payment by im- 
prisonment and other measures of violence. Some 
1^^^ of the Jews of Southampton were rather back- 
.v*'^ ward in their payments ; they were ordered to 
be imprisoned and sent to the Castle of Bristol. 

Besides the sums which were thus raised upon 
the Jews by the means of taxes aflfecting their 
whole commimity, the king derived considerable 
advantages from appropriating the property of 
mdividuals amongst them. 

Wa^ he desirous of making a handsome wed- 
ding gift to any one, he did so by sending the 
fiivoured party a ftdl receipt of all the debts 
owed to the poor Jew, as was the case with a cer- 
tain Robert. In some instances he would seize 
upon their houses, and grant them away, as was 
the case with Isaac of Norwich, who had a house 
in London, which the king, without ceremony, 
presented to the Earl of Ferrars. But the mode 
he more generally adopted to turn their acquisi- 
tions to account, was to enter into agreements 
and compromises with their debtors — either re- 
leasing in ftdl the sum which was due, or 
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dischargmg the interest payable upon the 
amount. 

It would appear that the right which the king 
thus assumed of treating the debts due to the 
Jews as his own, although it brought consider- 
able advantage to the Crown, was foimd, in some 
instances, to be grievous to the people in general ; 
it placed all persons who were imder engage- 
ments to the Jews, in the same situation as the 
debtors to the king, and thereby subjected them 
to liabilities much more extensive than those 
to which, in common cases, they would have 
been exposed. When, therefore, the barons 
forced from King John the great charter of 
liberty, they included in it two several clauses, 
whi<^ have for their object the regulation of the 
claims in respect to these debts, and the twelfth 
clause in Magna Charta declares — '* If any one 
have borrowed anything of the Jews, more or • 
less, and dies before the debt be satisfied, there 
shall be no interest paid for that debt, so long as 
the heir is under age, of whomsoever he may 
hold ; and if the debt fall into our hands, we 
wiU take only the chattel mentioned in the 
charter or instrument." The thirteenth clause 
further declares, '' If any one shall be indebted 
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to the Jews, his wife shall have her dower, and 
pay nothing for the debt ; and if the deceased 
leave children under age, they shall have neces- 
^ p^vided for Zi J.r^ U> the W 
ment of the deceased, and out of the residue the 
debts shaU be p^d, saving, however, the service 
of the Lord.'' 

The barons, who had assembled with the view 
of compelling the king to grant this charter, col- 
lected part of their forces in London ; and whilst 
they remained there, imitated the king's conducts 
and broke into the residences of the Jews, and pil- 
laged them of whatever valuables they could find ; 
and then, pulling down the houses, carried the 
stones of which they were built, and used them 
for the purpose of repairing the walls of the city. 
About two hundred and seventy years ago, 
when Ludgate was rebuilt and enlarged, a very 
• large stone was discovered with the following 
Hebrew inscription :— 

Matzabh R, Mosheh Ben Hababh R. Yitzchak. Gh. W 

" The tombstone of Eabbi Moses, the son of 
the Rabbi Isaac the wise and learned.''* 

* The absurd criticism of Dr. Tovey on the above epitaph 
has been abeady refuted by Dr. Jost. See *' Geschichte der 
Israeliten." Vol. vii. p. 405. 
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There were some, however, in this reign who 
were interested in the spiritual welfare of the poor 
persecuted Jews. 

The king himself was indeed an infidel, and 
cared for no religion, and loved no Gk)d but the 
god of money, and, therefore, cared for nothing 
but the treasure of the Jews. There was, how- 
ever, a Prior, Bichard by name, of Bermondsey, 
who, A.D. 1213, built a house for the reception 
of Christian Jews, and called the building, " The 
Hospital of Converts." The Prior did it in 
honour to St. Thomas.* 

The last act of King John towards the Jews 
was to employ them in a barbarous deed, to 
execute which he could not compel any of his 
Christian subjects 

Having taken prisoners a great part of the 
Scotch army at Berwick, who assisted the 
barons, he determined to inflict such a variety of 
cruel and inhimian tortures upon them, that he 
could find none, except the Jews, whose obedience 
he was able to command. The Jews in the 
neighbourhood were, therefore, reluctantly obUged 

* It appears that there was an institution of that kind in 
the city of Oxford. See Wood's ** History of the University 
of Oxford." 
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to become their executioners. It is not to be 
supposed that the Jews lamented much his 
decease, since even a modem Jew can yet exclaim 
at the mention of his name, ^^ Thank God that 
there was only one King John." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Henry III. in his Minority — ^The Earl of Pembroke befriends 
the Jews — Hubert de Burgh equally kind — ^Reason for the 
Jewish Distinguishing Badge in this Country — ^Apparent 
Kindness allured them into this Country—- Reason of the 
Clerical Hatred towards the Jews — The Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Bishop of Lincoln— Jews more accom- 
plished than their Gentile Neighbours — Stephen Langton's 
Edict at his Provincial Synod — ^The Royal counter Edict. 

When Henry III. succeeded to the throne, he 
was only nine years old; and owing to the 
impious and arbitrary conduct of the late king, 
the country was in a state of general turbulence 
and discontent. It was, therefore, fortunate for 
the Jews, in common with the nation at large, 
that the administration of affairs, in the early 
years of this reign, fell successively into the 
hands of men of distinguished ability and virtue. 
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The Eaxl of Pembroke, whilst by his talents 
and vigour he reduced the disaffected to respect 
the power of the Crown, also reconciled all ranks 
of men to his authority by the equity and impar- 
tiality of his measures. 

As soon as he entered on his exalted office, as 
guardian to the youthftd King, he adopted 
measures for the special relief and protection of 
the poor persecuted Jews. 

Many individuals amongst them were exoner- 
ated from burdens which had been previously 
imposed upon them ; and nimibers were inmie- 
diately liberated from imprisonments, to which, 
upon various pretences, they had imder the late 
king been condemned. Writs and letters-patent 
were issued, directed to the principal burgesses 
of each of the towns where the Jews resided, viz., 
London, Lincoln, York, Hereford, Worcester, 
Stamford, Bristol, Northampton, Southampton, 
Winchester, Gloucester, Warwick, and Oxford, 
in all which places great numbers of Jews were 
yet to be found, commanding that they should 
be held secure from any injuries, either to their 
persons or to their properties ; and particularly 
that they should be guarded against any violence 
from the hands of the crusaders. Li addition to 
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these measures^ a confirmation of the charter they 
had obtamed in the beginning of the late reign 
was granted, by the terms of which, it will be 
remembered, that most important privileges were 
accorded them, and their estates and persons were 
shielded from violence. At the same time, with 
this confirmation of their former charter, the 
Jews were fiirther exempted from the jurisdiction 
of the ecclesiastical courts ; and to secure them 
a more strict administration of justice, the judges, 
who in the late reign had presided over their 
aflfairs in the exchequer, and who had shown 
themselves unworthy of their trust, were removed 
from their office, and persons of character ap- 
pointed in their place. 

Hubert de Burgh, who, upon the death of the 
Earl of Pembroke, succeeded him in the chief 
direction of the government, was little inferior to 
his predecessor m the wisdom and probity of his 
conduct. Duringthefifteenyears Jttheseminis. 
ters continued in power, no instances are recorded 
of any actsof violence havingbeen offered to Jews ; 
but we are, on the contrary, informed that many 
imlooked for privileges were lavished upon them. 
In conjunction with these measures, the sheriffs 
of the different places, where the Jews resided, 
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were directed to require that the Jews should 
distinguish themselves by wearing, on all occa- 
sions, a particular mark upon their clothes. The 
mark was to be attached to their upper garment, 
and was to consist of two white tablets of linen 
or parchment, and to be affixed to their breasts. 
Some historians wish to persuade us, that 
although this order bore the appearance of being 
of a nature at once degrading and oppressive, it 
had nevertheless been dictated by no imkindly 
intention; and it has been remarked, that by 
making the Jews thus plainly known from other 
persons, any one who offended against the diree^ 
tions given for their protection, would be deprived 
of the excuse they might otherwise have made, 
of being ignorant of their persons. This certainly 
sounds plausible, but a critical reader of history 
will at once discover that such a reason is a mere 
gloss. The real reason for the enactment of that 
strange order seems to be, that the Jews should 
be discernible in the eyes of the king, in order 
that when he wanted money he should know 
where to find it without great search ; for we are 
informed by Dr. Tovey, that ^^ the next year [of 
Henry's reign], the king being informed of his 
council that great profit would arise from the* 
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Jews if they were kindly dealt with, sent forth 
the following writs to the respective sheriffs and 
officers, commanding them to elect twenty-four 
burgesses out of every town where the Jews 
resided in any nimiber, to watch carefiilly over 
them that they received no injury, and particu- 
larly guard them against the insults of "Jerusalem 
Pilgrims." So that, it appears that the govern- 
ment after all watched more jealously their purses 
than their persons ! 

However, the protection which was thus 
extended to them again inspired them with con- 
fidence : those who had survived the oppressions 
of the last reign began afresh to accumulate 
wealth ; and numbers of their nation were 
induced to come over from the continent, and 
settle in this country. The new comers were at 
first treated with violence by the wardens of the 
Cinque Ports where they landed. They were 
thrown into prison, and piUaged of their effects. 
For though the policy of the government towards 
the Jews had changed, the hatred and cupidity 
of the people in general remained unchanged. 
When however, information was given at court 
of the circumstance, relief was quickly afforded. 
Writs were issued to the officers of the different 
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ports^ oonmuuidii^ that audi Jews as had been 
iiiq>Tiac»ied dHmkl be aet al ISbertr, and be 
aEonired to Kre firedy and withoiil lestnint, iqKm 
conse&tbi^ to enter tb^ names iqwn tbe BoQa 
of the Justices of the Jews, and not to depart 
the country again without panooission. 

The defgj, it would seem, took umfaiage at 
the pdrikges wbidi the Jews ^oyed, and 
lesotved to attenqpt, by an exeareiae of ecdesi- 
astical authority, to OTenule ihe effects of tfie 
{HTotection whidi had been aflbrded by the 
measures of gOYemm^it. Stephrai Langton, 
ATdibiahqp of Canterbuiy, in cfrnjunction with 
Hugo de Ydlesy Bishop of Lincohi, published a 
general prohibition, by whidi aU persons were 
forbidden to buy anything of the Jew^ or to sell 
them any victuals or necessaries, or to hare any 
communication with th^tt ; declaring, at the same 
time, that they weie persons^ who, by the laws 
of the Church, were excommunicated for their 
infiddity and usury. Indeed the ecclesiastics had 
more cause to be jealous of ^eaai then than at 
any subsequent period. 

The Jews were then a more accomplished and 
enlightened race, than centuries of feudal oppres- 
sion had made them four or five hundred years 
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later. ' Benjamin of Tudela, the great Jewish 
tmveUer of the. preceding century, informs us, 
that every association of Jews in the more im- 
portant cities of Europe, had its college, or 
seminaxy, for training men learned in their law : 
whilst on the other hand, Christians were then 
groping in the darkness of superstition and 
ignorance. The laity, and even the priesthood, 
were then, in point of enlightenment, as far inferior 
to their descendants four hundred years later, as 
the Jews were superior to theirs. In England, 
the balance of learning and accomplishments 
decidedly preponderated in &vour of the Jews, 
as was ahready shown in a former chapter. 
There was a diflference too in the relative holds 
of the two religions upon the minds of their 
votaries. Both rested upon one common basis— 
the Old Testament. The faith which spiritualizes 
the types and forms of that sacred volume was 
then comparatively new in the Island ; many of 
its inhabitants had been pagans only two or three 
centuries before, and were yet wavering in their 
faith. On the other hand, the Jews were 
stronger m faith then than they are now. 

The Jews were then a proselytising race : now 
they no more seek to make converts than the 
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Society of Friends. All which tended to excite 
OTiulation on the part of the Church. ♦ 

Stephen Langton issued, therefore, the follow- 
ing edict respecting the Jews, at his provincial 
synod : — " That the Jews do not keep Christian 
servants ; and let the servants be compelled by 
ecclesiastical censure to observe this^ and the 
Jews by canonical punishment, or by some 
extraordinary penalty contrived by the diocesans. 
Let them not be permitted to build any more 
synagogues, but be looked upon as debtors to the 
Churches of the parishes wherein they reside, as 
to tithes and offerings. 

" To prevent likewise the mixture of Jewish 
men and women with Christians of each sex, we 
diarge by authority of the general council, that 
the Jews of both sexes wear a linen cloth, two 
inches broad and four fingers long, of a different 
colour from their own clothes, on their upper 
garment, before' their breast ; and that they be 
compelled to do this by ecclesiastical censure ; 
and let them not presume to enter into any 
Church." 

How little solicitous was the Christian Church 
in the middle ages to bring the Jews to a know- 

* See Knight's " London." 
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ledge of the truth ! The above edict virtually 
acknowledges the friendly disposition which 
pervaded the breasts of the Jewish people 
towards their Christian neighbours ; nay more, 
it virtually maintains that the Jews desired to 
visit Christian places of worship, but were forced 
back by Christian bishops. 

The Jews appealed to the Crown for protection 
and obtained relief. Directions were sent to 
the sheriffs of the different counties and cities, 
to prevent the prohibitions being enforced ; and 
orders were given to imprison all persons who, 
by reason of the commands of the Church, 
refused to sell provisions to the Jews. This 
edict of the Church was published in the seventli 
year of this reign. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Seven Years' Silence — ^The Prior of Dunstable — ^The Mur- 
murings against the Jews — ^The King seizes the Effects of 
Jewish Converts—A Pleasing Consideration — ^Augostin a 
Jewish Convert— Change of Feeling towards the Jews — ^New 
Jewish Synagogue Seized, and converted into a Church-— 
Dr. Jost's just Remark — ^An Armenian Bishop and the 
"Wandering Jew" — ^The King's Manifesto in behalf of the 
Christian Religion — ^His Mode of Enforcing the Payment of 
Exorbitant Taxes — ^The King seized by a Charitable Fit 
— ^The Cause — ^The King's Charter for the Jewish Convert's 
House— Henry was no loser by the Establishment — ^Legi- 
timate Suggestion. 

In the annals of the succeeding seven years, 
no mention is made of the Jews, and we may 
therefore conclude that during that period they 
were permitted to live free from persecution. 
They experienced marks of liberality even from 
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some of the clergy. We know an instance in 
the conduct of the Prior of Dunstable, who 
granted several of them permission to reside 
within his jurisdiction, and to enjoy all the 
privileges in common with the Gentiles, for the 
annual payment of two silver spoons, each of 
which was to weigh twelve pennyweights. 
Unfortunately for them, as well as for the 
nation in general, the conduct of public affairs 
assumed a different- aspect ; it was after that 
time taken out of the hands of Hubert de Biirgh, 
who tiU then had continued in power, and was 
placed under the control of men whose principles 
and motives were entirely opposite to those of that 
minister. From henceforth the Jews, m place 
of the security they had previously enjoyed, were 
subjected to continued violence and arbitrary 
exaction. 

The English subjects began to murmur that 
too much favour had been shown to the Jews, 
and consequently charged the king with 
indifference towards the Christian religion. The 
king, therefore, wishing to convince them that 
he was zealous for Christianity, and thereby 
quiet the turbulent minds of his subjects, deter- 
mined to seize upon the whole effects of any 
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Jewish convert to Christianity.* It is a pleasing 
consideration, however, that in spite of such a 
cruel and anti-Christian conduct there were 
some Jews of some celebrity in this country, 
who hazarded every thing for the sake of truth. 
We have an instance in a Jew of Canterbury, 
Augustin by name, who about that time 
embraced Christianity ; and the monkish his- 
tori.^ relate « a« 'act of great kindn«« ou 
the part of Henry, that he was actually 
graciously pleased to give him his ' house 
again to live in, notwithstanding that he was 
converted. 

The change of feeling on the part of the 
government towards them, was first manifested 
in the fourteenth year of this reign. In this 
year they were compelled to give up a third part 
of their moveables to the Crown. Immediately 
after the unposition of this tax, the Jews in 
London were subjected to another unexpected 
act of injustice and oppression. By permission 
of the king, they had lately completed a syna- 

* A most impious custom practised by a great many 
Christian monarchs of that age, who justified their infamous 
conduct by a reference to Jesus' command to the young 
ruler. 
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gogue^ upon a scale of great magnificence^ which 
surpassed all the Christian churches in archi* 
tectural taste. No objection whatever was made 
to the work in its progress; but as soon as it 
was finished, the king sent directions to have it 
seized, and forthwith granted it to the brothers 
of St. Anthony of Vienna, to be by them con- 
verted into a church Dr. Jost, a modem Ger- 
man Jewish historian, observes : " A folly into 
which all Jews, at all tim^s, suffered themselves 
to be misled by propitious circumstances; not 
considering that this desire of vain self-exaltation 
stimulated jealousy, and had the inevitable effect 
of bringmg them down very low." * 

About this time an Armenian bishop arrived 
in this comitry with letters firom the pope, m 
order to see some curious relics; and among 
other things which he stated — the truth of 
which cannot be vouched, — he related the ex- 
traordinajy drcumstance about tiie Wandering 

* ^'Eine Thorheit, zu welcher die meisten Juden zu alien 
Zeiten sich durch gunstige Umstande verleiteu liessen, nioht 
bedendkend, dass dieses auf Eitelkeit beruhende Sich-Erheben 
den Neid erwecken und zu ihrem tiefem sinken Aniass geben 
musse." — "Geschichte der Israeliten." Vol. vii. p. 140. 
VOL. I. H 
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Jew ; and as the old maa has b^eii o£ late veiy 
much talked 0^ it may not be unxntereiting to givQ 
here the description which that dignitary fayour64 
England with, at that iim% aa it is recorded by 
MatthewParis^a contempomiyinonkiah historiaq^ 
That writer teUs us seriously that /^aeyerolpersong 
exaimned the Axmeniaa biahop about this woftdeij, 
fill Jew, and that the prelate gave them his wpr^ 
that he was then Uving in Armenia*; and an officer 
of the bishop's retinue, who came along with him; 
he informed the examiners moi^ particularly, that 
this Jew had formerly been porter to Pontius 
Pilate, and was called CataphUus, and that, stand- 
ing by when our Saviour was dragged out of the 
judgment-hall, he smote him upon the ba<^k,-^at 
which Jesus being offended, turned about, aii4 
said to him, ' The Son of Man will go, but thou 
shalt stay till he come again.' That, afterward^ 
he was converted to the Christian feitii, bafh- 
tized, and called Joseph, living to be an hundred 
years old. But then growing sick and impotent, 
he fell one day into a swoon ; upon coming out 
of which he found himself yoimg again, and as 
vigorous as a man of thirty, the age he was of 
when Christ was crucified/' 
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The same officer assured him. that his master 
was intimately acquainted with this strange per- 
son, a..d diniwSi him not long before he <Le 
into England ; that he himself had seen h\m 
several times ; that he was a man of great 
seriousness and gravity, never laughing when 
any questions we^put to him concSg an- 
dent history,-such as the resurrection of tiie 
dead bodies that came out of their sepulchres 
at the time of the crucifixion, the apostles' creed, 
and other circumstances relating to those holy 
persons ; that he was very fearfiil of Christ's 
coming to judge the world, for then, he said, 
he was to die ; and that he trembled whenever 
he called to mind the grievous crime of smiting 
the Son of God, yet hoped for salvation, because 
it was a sin of ignorance.^ A most fit person 
for examining old relics. 

From this time, scarce a year was allowed to 
pass without taxes, to a grievous amount, being 
exacted. In the seventeenth year of this reign, 
the king manifested great zeal for the Christian 

* A different account of a wandering Jew was announced 
about five centuries later, which will be noticed in vol. ii. 

H 2 
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religion, by taxing the Jews again to the amount 
of 18,000 marks of silver. 

These taxes were enforced by imprisonment, 
by seizing the property and possessions of the 
Jews, and by taking from them their wives and 
children; and punctuality of payment was secured 
by obliging the richest of their community to be- 
come sureties for the rest, under similar penalties. 
In addition to these tallages, extending to the 
whole community of the Jews, the title which 
the Crown claimed to their property was continu- 
ally enforced against individals ; and on every 
succession of property they were constrained to 
pay fines, often most exorbitant in amount, to 
the king, for permission to take possession of it. 

However, the king was seized with a chari- 
table fit this year, and erected an institution for 
Jewish converts. The reason of that fit was, to 
deliver his father's soul from the flames of pur- 
gatory. Conscious, as it were, that his father, 
by his cruel conduct towards the Jews, deserved 
a larger share of punishment than any king before 
him, Henry thought, perhaps, doing something 
for Jews would quench the purgatorial fire a 
little. Most important was and is the existence 
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of such an institution or institutions, since the 
Jew who was convinced of the truth of Christi- 
anity, experienced at the same time the loss of 
all things besides. 
The foUowing is the king's charter :- 
" The king to the archbishops, &c., greeting : 
Be it known that we, by the institution of God, 
and for the safety of our soul, and of the souls 
of our predecessors and of our heirs, have 
granted, and by this our charter confirmed, for 
us and for our heirs, to the house which we 
caused to be built in the street which is called 
New-street, between the old and new Temple 
of London, for the maintenance of the converted 
brethren, and those to be converted from Juda- 
ism to the Catholic fiuth, and for Hie aid of the 
maintenance of these brethren that dwell in the 
said house, the houses and lands which belonged 
to John Herberton, in London, and are in our 
possession as forfeited (except the garden which 
belonged to the said John in the aforesaid New- 
street, and which we granted formerly by our 
charter to the Venerable Father Rudolph, of 
Chichester, our Chancellor), and all other for- 
feitures which in our time, by felony, or from 
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any other causes^ which shall fiJl to us in our dty, 
or in the suburbs of our dty, London. 

*' Wherefore we wish, and firmly enjoin for us 
and for our heirs, that the aforesaid house have, 
and hold, fireely and quietly, and in peace, for 
the maintenance of the converted brethren, and 
those to be converted firom Judaism to the 
Catholic fidth, in aid for the maintenance of 
these brethren that dwell in the same house, the 
houses and lands which belonged to John Her- 
berton, in London, and are in our possession, as 
if our forfeiture (except the garden whidi be- 
longed to the same John in the aforesaid street. 
New-street, and which formerly by our charter 
we granted to the Venerable Father Rudolph, 
Bishop of Chichester, our Chancellor), and all 
other forfeitures wiAch in our time, by felony, or 
from whatever other causes, wiU fall to us in our 
dty, or in the suburbs within the Uberty of our 
dty, London, as we have before said/' 

This is the first royal interest taken in the 
eonverrion of the J J. Individual caa«w«« 
known earlier tiian Henry's time — even in King 
John's time, as was already stated in the pre- 
ceding chapter. Henry was no loser by this 
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establishment ; the house itself belonged to a 
Jew ; and he took, moreover, care to indemnify 
himself more than enough by the exorbitant 
imposts he put upon the Jewish community from 
time to time. Would it not be quite a legiti- 
mate thing to restore those revenues to the 
purposes for which they were originally granted? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The Jewish wealth, and Damocles' Banquet— The Sufferings 
of the Jews of Norwich — ^The King's Wants — ^The Jews 
accused of Circumcising a Christian Child—the punishment 
of the accused — ^The charge against a very rich Jew, Jacob 
of Norwich — ^A most difficult case— The Strangeness <tf 
the Accusation — The Bishops arrogate to themselves the 
judgment seat— The mode the trial was conducted — ^The 
Verdict— The Ecclesiastics rendered hateful to the Jews— 
The effect on the Pbpulftce— The Jews of Newcastle- 
Christian Women Prohibited from being Jewish Nursech— 
The Reason — ^Pope Innocent guilty of a filthy Epistle— The 
Inconsistency — ^The Christian Inhabitants of Southampton 
— The King's wants of money, a never-ceasing torment to 
' the Jews — ^The Cost of Queen Eleanor's Two Uncles. 

The great wealth which the Jews acquired 
during the administrations of the Earl of Pem- 
broke and Hubert de Burgh, could be as much 
enjoyed by them as the celebrated banquet by 
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King Damocles. The Israelites beheld, amid 
their enormous affluence, the sword which was 
suspended over their heads by a single hair. 

All sorts of ridiculous and base calumnies 
began to be invented against them, in order to 
furnish a warrant for inflicting upon them fines, 
extortions, imprisonments, banishments, and other 
unheard-of cruelties. 

The suflferings of the Jews of Norwich come 
next under review — suflferings which owe their 
existence to the venomous calumnies invented 
by Christians, in order to possess themselves of 
their Jewish neighbours' wealth. In the year 
1235 — ^a year when Henry was greatly in need 
of money, in consequence of his great outlay on 
his sister Isabella's marriage to the Emperor of 
Germany, as well as his owni contemplated mar- 
riage with Eleanor of Provence — ^the poor Count 
Berenger having positively declined giving the 
tweaity thousand marks which the mean Henry 
asked as a dowry — ^the king must therefore have 
been very glad of getting sen opportunity, be it 
ever so foul, of extorting the required sum from 
the poor Jews. The Jews of Norwich were ai 
that time enormously rich ; seven of them were 
therefore accused of cireumcisinQr a Christian. 

h3 
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child of that city; and they were brought before 
the king himself, whilst he was celebrating his 
nativity at Westminster. The poor Jews were 
condemned to be drawn and hanged, and, of 
course, their property confiscated ; and thus were 
the king's wants supplied for that time. 

The next subject which we shall briefly notice, 
is the famous trial of Jacob of Norwich. It is 
hardly possible to give an idea of the nature of 
that in-famous process, or of the absurd charge 
whit^h originated that trial. Such as we can we 
shall endeavour to give. 

In the trial, 1240, a very rich Jew of the city of 
Norwich, Jacob by name, was accused of stealing 
a boy from his parents, and circumcising him. 
The monkish historians tell us, that it proved a 
case of such difficulty, that the postea was thought 
proper to be returned to Parhament. 

ParUament could not decide. Indeed the 
strangeness of the accusation would have puzded 
any body of men to decide. Four years were 
allowed to elapse before the charge was brought, 
ard the principal witness was a little boy, of 
nine years of age, who stated that when he was 
about five years old, he was playing in a certain 
street ; the Jews allured him into the house of 
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one Jacobs where they kept him a day and a nighty 
and then blindfolded him and circumcised him. 

Yet, strange to say, with his eyes blinded, 
and amidst the confiision of so painful an opera- 
tion, the youthftd boy was able to note several 
mmute particulars, wM ch he narrated, but which 
certainly never had any existence, inasmuch as 
the particulars he related to have taken place 
after the circumcision, have no connexion with 
that rite. 

lii additioti to the boy*6 unlikely story, there 
were no symptoms whatever that witness ever 
underwent such an operation. Under the circum- 
stances, and with such unsatisfactory evidence, 
the poor Jews would, doubtless^ have been 
honourably acquitted. 

But as this calumny originated, in all proba- 
bility, with the ecclesiastics, they could not 
brook disappointment : and contrived^ therefore, 
to become accusers, witnesses, and judges them- 
selves. 

The bishops^ aecotdingly, insisted upon the 
matter bdng faded in their courts ; smd as soon 
as the charge was diranissed by Parliament, as 
incapable of being proved satisfibctorily, the 
professing ministers of Christianity, who stated 
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that the boy was dicumcised in derision and 
contumely of their Lord and Master, determined 
to take the law into their own hands. They 
maintained that snch questions belonged exdu- 
sively to the jurisdiction of the CShurdi, and that 
the State had no right to interfere. 

Baptism and drcomcision, they argued, being 
matters of fidth, the ministers of tiiat fidth had, 
therefore, alone the right of deciding cases of 
tiiat kind. The poor Jews were, tiierefore, onoe 
mxae dragged before a judge and jury, idio were 
most iniTTiifial to them, whose avaridous aflSae- 
tions were set on their hard-earned riches. One 
can easily guess the result of the judgment-sea^ 
and the &te of the unfortunate Norwich Jews. 

William Bal^h, Bishop of Norwich, acted as 
judge, the ardideacon and the priests as witnesses, 
idio deposed on oath that they saw the boy 
immediately after he was circumscribed, and that 
there were then all the signs that such an opera- 
tion had been performed upon him. Why and 
wherefore the ardideacon and the priests kept 
it quiet so long, the judge did neither ask nor 
caie. How it came to pass that the signs had, 
in the short space of four years^ totally disap- 
peared, the judge did not investigate. A certain 
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Maude also deposed, in confinnation of the 
charge, that after the boy was taken home, the 
Jews called upon her to warn her against giving 
him any swine's flesh to eat. 

Four of the accused were condemned to be 
dragged by horses' tails and be hanged. How 
hateful must the ecclesiastics have rendered 
themselves to the Jews ! With what a despi- 
cable idea have the former furnished the latter of 
the Christian reUgion ! Are we to be surprised 
that a Jew, who embraced Christianity, and 
received even holy orders, was induced to return 
to Judaism, and to submit to suffer persecution 
with his brethren, rather than countenance the 
reUgion of such men. Is it to be wondered at 
the paucity of Jews becoming the disciples of k 
reUgion whose professors were so devoid, not 
only of any religious feelings whatsoever, but 
also of any human feelings? And shall we 
wonder that the Jew who embraced Christianity 
in those days was so dreadftdly hated by his 
brethren, and considered altogether such an one 
as his new co-reUgionists ? 

The populace, who, as usual, only waited for 
an opportunity to rob and plunder, as soon as 
the verdict was pronounced, set fire to the houses 
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of the JewEfy and reduced them to ashes ; aitid 
so bare&ced were those murderers and robb^rs^ 
that when the Sheriff of Norfolk ventured to 
interfere on behalf of the wretched Jews^ they 
complained to the king of the i^eriff's audacious 
interference. 

The Jews residing then in Newcastle-upon- 
Tjme were banished from that place ; we are 
not informed, however, of the cause of that cruel 
measure ; but simply in consequence of a peti- 
tion of the inhabitants of that town, who, in all 
probability, mortgaged their houses to the Jews, 
and by the expulsion of their creditors from 
amongst them, hoped to rid themselves of their 
debts ; for no offence whatever is mentioned in 
the King's letter. ^ 

The king began zealously to espoude the 
conduct of the Church towards the Jews ; and 
by royal proclamation prohibited Christian 
women from entering into the service of Jews 
as nurses : and the reason given for tins interdict 
is, that there was an xmiversal custom among 
the Jews, of obliging their hired Christian nurses 
to abstain from nursing their children for three 
days after Easter, lest the body and blood of 
Jesus Christ — ^which all who called themselves 
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Christians in those Popish times were obliged to 
receive at that holy festival — should, by incorpo- 
ration, be transfosed into their children. 

This abominable instance of blasphemy and 
folly emanated from the pen of Pope Innocent 
III., in an epistle to the Bishop of Paris, in a 
style unworthy of the polite English ear. How 
inconsistent ! The Jews are first accused of little 
faith, or of total imbelief, and then again of 
believing too much. The ridiculous reason would 
imply that the Jews believed not only in the 
doctrines of Christ, but also in that of Anti- 
Christ, viz., the doctrines of transubstantiation. 
If the Jews had at all such a practice as above 
alluded to, it would have been because of Easter 
generally occurring about the time of the Jewish 
passover ; and the fear of leaven being intro- 
duced into their dwellings might have induced 
them to have recourse to such an expedient. 

The Christian inhabitants of Southampton, 
followed the example of those of Newcastle, 
and petitioned the king to rid them also of the 
Jews, and perhaps with them also of their debts, 
which the king readily granted. 

When Eleanor's two uncles came over to this 
country— one of which having become primate 
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of England^ has also become a great oppressor of 
the Jews— Henry, out of complaisance to his 
consort, received and entertained them with 
such magnificence, that, not knowing how to 
support the charge by honest means, he sent 
word to the Jews, that unless they presented him 
with twenty thousand marks, he would expel 
them all out of his kingdom ; and thus he sup- 
plied himself with money for this tmjust gene- 
rosity.* 

* A. Strickland. M. Paris. Speed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The King's Appeal to the Barons — ^Their reply and conces- 
sion unsatisfactory to his Majesty — ^The King fell to work 
upon his Jewish mines — ^Appointed ten sureties — Aaron, 
of York — ^Hamon of Hereford— His daughter Ursula — ^The 
Charge against the Oxford Jews-^Absurd accusations^- 
Parliamentum Judaicum — ^The sanguine hopes — ^The sad 
disappointments — Henry's expedition against France. 

The following circumstance is related by Dr. 
Tovey, on the authority of Matthew Paris : — 

" The next year, [the nineteenth year of this 
reign,] the king, keeping his Christmas at Wm- 
Chester, sent out writs to all his archbishops, 
bishops, barons, abbots, and priors, that without 
any excuse, they should meet him in paxliament 
upon the octaves of Epiphany at Westminster, 
to treat upon matters of the highest consequence. 
Whither, when they were all come, William de 
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Keele, the king's secretary, stood up, and told 
them he was commanded by the king to say, that 
however ill his majesty might have behaved 
himself hitherto, in being guided by foreigners, 
he was determined to be so no longer; for they 
had cheated him of all his money: and that 
therefore as he intended for the future to have 
no other coimsellors but his natural bom subjects, 
he hoped they would give him a fresh supply ! 
The manner of raising it, he said was to be left 
to themselves; and though the king was very- 
necessitous in his private circumstances, he was 
•willing, if they thought proper, that the money 
raised should be disposed of by their own com- 
missioners to the public advantage. At which 
speech the barons bein&f greatly surprised, made 
^er, th.t aey hJL^T'^ the king 
».ch 1^ »aj without r«i^ anyretu^ 
from him, either of good government or affection, 
that they thought it inconsistent with their 
honours to lay any frirther tax upon the people 
till they saw better occasion^ and therefore 
desired to be excused. 

'^|But the king, who was not so easily to be 
satisfied^ insistiiig upon the vast expenses he 
had been ai; lately, in marrying his sister to tk^ 
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emperor (whose portion was three hundred thou- 
sand marks'^) ^ as also from his own marriage; 
and Ukewise^ swearing to take their advice in all 
things for the fixture and forsake his foreigners, 
they were prevailed upon to grant him a thhiieth 
part of all their moveables ; and the clergy did 
the same. But as the money, by agreement, 
was not to be disposed of without their privity 
and consent ; and wa^, likewise, to be deposited 
in some abbey, castle, or other place of security, 
and not in his exchequer; the king finding him- 
self in a great measure disappointed, was resolved 
to get money by some other means, which he 
might call his own, and lavish away at pleasuro. 
He, therefore, fell to work again on his Jewish 
mines, and extracted no less than ten thousand 
mai*ks^^fi:t)m the unmediaie payment wherof 
no Jew was to be excused, but by the king's 
especial writ." 

Ten of the richest Jews were obliged to become 
security for the payment of this unreasonable 
demand. Not that the Jews were unable at 
once to raise the required sum, but they dared 
not appear as wealthy as they really were.f 

* All of which he expended on Eleanor's e<»ronation. 
f See Dr. Josl's work. 
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The wealth which the Jews have accumulated 
in this country must have been enormously great; 
the ten sureties must have been equal to raise any 
sum, be it ever so large, if wo may judge fix>m 
the wealth of individuals amongst them. From 
one Aaron of York — ^who seems to have supplied 
a great part of the necessities both of the kingand 
queen — in the i^ort space of seven years, the king 
exacted upwards of thirty thousand marks of 
silver; and to the queen the same Jew also paid 
upwards of two hundred marks of gold.* Dr. Jost 
days, "that Aaron's riches were immeasurable. '*f 
The same Aaron also entered into a compact with 
the king to pay him annually, during the whole 
period of his life, the sum of one hundred marks, 
in order to be free from taxes.| 

Nor was Aaron the only one gifted with this 
world's riches. 

* Aurum R^;m8e, or queen gold, a due which the queens 
of England were entitled to claim on every tenth mark paid 
to the king, as voluntary fines for the royal good will. 
Eleanor sometimes demanded it in a most unreasonable man> 
ner. — ^Tovey ; A. Strickland. 

t ^ Sein Beidithum war unermessUch." 

X '^ Cotuodering the different values of money, this, I 
believe, u as mnch as the richest nobleman pays at present.'' 
— '' Abi^Sa JtidnaLr Page 108.—** When we read or ^peak 
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We read of another Jew of Hereford, Hamon 
by name, who must have been equally rich. 
We do not hear anything about him during his 
lifetime; but we read, that when he died — 
which took place about two years prior to the 
above exaction — ^his daughter, was obliged to pay 
five thousand marks for a relief* 

In order to diminidi the enormity of the 
incessant persecutions the poor Jews were subject 
to, recourse was continually had to many mean 
and unworthy acts of vihfying them. Some of 
them were imprisoned at Oxford, under the 
pretence of having forcibly taken away a young 
Jew who had been converted and baptized — ^a 
charge which, as it was unjustly grounded was 
pro Aly opp;ed, ..d in JuJZlr innocence 



of any sum of money in our histories, from the Saxon times 
to the year 1344, we are to consider it, on an average, as 
about thrice the weight and value of the like sum in our 
time.*" — Introduction to the "History of Commerce," by 
Anderson. 

* Though, by Magna Charta, the relief of an earVs son for 
a whole county, was settled but at one hundred pounds ; of a 
baron*s heir, for a whole barony, at but a himdred marks ; 
and no more than one himdred shillings was to be paid for 
the TOtief of a knight's fee; all which were called the antiqua, 
or accustomed relie& of the kingdom. 
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00 jdaiply appeared, that the king, yeiy aoon 
after, oommanded them to be released. 

No offence wbb, indeed, too improbable to be 
laid to their charge. They were even accoaed of 
plotting against the state, and of attempting to 
overtpm the government ; but the most absurd 
accusation brought against them was^ that a 
party of them had collected together large 
quantities of combustible materials at Nor- 
ihampton, for the purpose of employing them in 
the destruction of London, by fire. Upon this 
incredible charge, many Jews were burned aliviG^ 
and their effects seized and delivered into the 
king's hands. Matthew Paris, who lived in this 
reign, and was an eye-witness of the oppressions 
to which the Jews were subjected by the crown, 
gives a distressing picture of their sufferings. 
He concludes his account of the manner in which 
the king practised his extortions, with these 
words : Non tamen abrando, vel excoriando sed 
eviscerando extorsit.* 

To put a stop to the repeated calumnies which 
were brought againt them, as clippers and 
&lsifiers of the coin, the members of the syna- 
gogue came to the conclusion of paying the kiDg 

* Man. Paris, page 831. Blunt, page 42. 
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oH^ hundred pQirndB^ w order 'Hhat all Jevm 
who should be lawfoUy convicted of clippings 
robbery, or hf^bom^i^g of clippers or robbers> 
should bft for oyer banished the realin/' 

We must also noidce the memorable Par^ 
liamentum Judaicum, which occurred in the 
twenty-fifth year of Heniy's reign> a.d. 1240. 
Soon aftei? this public testimony of their loyalty^ 
as citi;sens of the state in which they lived, they 
were agreeably surprised at hearing that a certain 
number of their nation were summoned to attend 
a parliament at Worcester, in order, as the writ 
ran, ^' to treat with the king as well concerning 
his own as their benefit.'* Many of them 
entertained the most sanguine hopes that such 
an occurrence would terminate as much to their 
honour as to their advantage. But in this 
expectation they were speedily and sorely dis- 
appointed ; for the purport of his majesty's most 
gracious speech informed them that he wanted 
money ; and that they must raise, among their 
own people, twenty thousand marks, half of 
which was to be paid at Midsummer, and the 
other half at Michaelmas. This peremptory 
command, however, they appeared, unable to 
obey, although they had the singular privilege 
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of appointing their own oollectors; but the 
oollectoTs were not able to raise the demanded 
sum ; and the consequence was, that themsehres 
their wives and children, were seized, and 
incarcerated, and their goods and chattels were 
taken firom them. 

Henry's expedition againt the king of France, 
two years afterwards, in order to regain the 
provinces of Guienne and Poictou, was another 
reason for demanding money from his Jewish 
subjects. It need not be told however, that 
Henry was totally unsuccessftd in that ill-advised 
expedition. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The King and Queen at Bordeaux — Martyn, a Jewish Convert 
— Jewish Converts' Institution augmented — ^The awkward 
situation of the Converts— An Extraordinary made-up 
story — The praiseworthy Conduct of Jewish Converts-— 
Richard and Sancha's Wedding — One of the Justices of 
Jews appointed by Parliament — ^The Jews have peace for 
a year — Ireland a penal settlement — A cruel proclamation 
— ^Westminster Abbey rebuilt by Jewish Money — Jewish 
alms to Westminster Abbey. 

After the French failure, the king and queen 
determined to spend a merry winter at Bordeaux. 
Whilst there, the king became interested in 
a certain Jewish convert, Martyn by name, 
whom he sent to this coimtry with orders to the 
Archbishop of York, whom he had left as governor 
in England, and Walter de Cantelupe, Bishop of 
Worcester, to provide some convenient place for 
the well-educating of the same Jewish convert, 
and to furnish him with the means of subsis- 

VOL. L I 
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tence.* The king seemed always kindly disposed 
towards Jewish converts. 

The Jewish Converts' Institution, as a matter 
of course, must have been full ; and we find it, 
therefore, soon after augmented. It appears that 
Peter Kupibus, Bishop of Winchester, had 
bequeathed a legacy of one himdred poimds for 
the existing Jewish Converts' Institution. 

From the following circumstance, it would 
seem that the converts were expected to join 
their patrons in their railing accusations against 
their unbeUeving brethren. The poor converts 
foimd themselves, therefore, very awkwardly 
situated, as will evidently appear to every in- 
telligent reader of the following occurrence. 

The Jews were again accused of crucifying a 
diild. The story and the made-up cftrcumstances 
are so extraordinary, that we shall give the 
whole accoimt, as furnished by Matthew Paris, 
and tranriai^l by Willian^ Pr^ne, in Ms n^i! 
lidous "Demurrer." 

" Anno 1244, in August, the corpse of a little 
male child was foimd buried in the city of Lon- 
don, in whose thighs and arms, and under whose 
paps, there was a regular inscription in Hebrew 

* A. Strickland. 
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letters. To which spectacle when as many re- 
sorted, admiring at it, and not knowing how to 
read the letters, knowing that the letters were 
Hebrew, they called thither converted Jews 
who inhabited the house which the king had 
founded in London, that they, ae they loved 
their life or members, for the honour, love and 
fear of their Lord the King, without figment of 
falsehood, might declare that writing. For the 
king's bailiflFs, and conservators of the peace 
were present. They likewise believed, neither 
without cause, that the Jews had either crucified 
that little child in obloquy and ^contumely of 
Christ, which was related firequently to have hap- 
pened, or had afflicted him with sundry torments 
to erud^jhjm, and when he had given up the 
ghost, th^ had now cast him there, as unworthy 
of the cross. Moreover, there appeared in his 
body blue marks, and rents of rods, and mani- 
fest'^gn. >M footatep, of some other tonnent. 
And when as those converts were brought to 
read those things that were inscribed, and studied 
that they might perfectly read them, they found 
the letters deformed, and now not legible, being 
many ways disordered, and tossed up and down, 
by reason of the extension and contraction of the 

i2 
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skmandfle^ Bat ther found the name of tibe 
fiithar and moth»* oi the little child, siqppieaai^ 
thdr snmamesy and that the child was s(M to die 
Jews ; but to whcoo, or to what »id, thej could 
not find. In the mean time, certain of the Lcm- 
don Jews too}^ a secret and sudd^i flight, nerer 
to retam again, who by this Toy thing rendcied 
themselres sii^pected. And scHne aflSrmed, that 
the Lord had wrought miracles for the chihL 
And because it was found that the Jews at 
other times had perpetrated sach wickedness^ and 
the holy bodies cmcified had been solenmty re- 
cced in the church, and likewise to have shined 
bristly with miracles, although the prints of 
the fire wounds appeared not in the hands and 
feet and ^de of the said corpse, ye% Ac canons 
of St. Paul took it violently away, anp solemnly 
buried it in their church, and not &r from the 
great altar.'' 

To the honour and credit of the then Jewish 
converts, let this event be recorded, that though 
th^ were stunulated by the Christians to 
accuse their unconverted brethren, by whom 
they were so violently hated, they brought 
no accusation whatever against their enemies ; 
and their total silence respecting the charge of 
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crucifying Christian children should have con 
vinced the dignitaries of the church, that that 
charge was nothing but a base and false calumny. 

The king, after his return to England, found 
himself very much impoverished, having lost his 
military chest, and his -moveable chapel royal, 
^th all its rich plate, at the battle of Taillebourg. 
Henry wishing, however, to celebrate the wed- 
ding of his brother Eichard with his sister-in-law, 
Sancha, in royal style, he called, therefore, upon 
the poor Jews to ftimish the ftmds for the 
splendid festivities ; and Aaron of York alone 
was compelled to pay no less than four thousand 
marks of silver and four hundred marks of gold ; 
and the Jews of London were mulcted in like 
proportiodBfei He was still poor, and wanted 
more modiy : he applied, therefore, to his par- 
liament for it. They well knew that vast sums 
had been exacted by him from the Jews : the 
barons, therefore, inquired what became of all their 
money. The king did not relish this sort of pro- 
cedure on thepart of those noblemen, and appeared 
to refiise an answer to such an ill-timed query. 

The barons, in order to be acquainted in ftiture 
with his revenues derived from the Jews, insisted 

* M. Paris. A. Strickland. 
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on having one^ at leasts of the justices of the 
Jews appointed hy Parliament. The king found 
himself obhged to acquiesce in that bold pro* 
posal^ and moreover to confirm it by charts. 

The Jews were by no means sorry for this 
baronical step^ for it afforded them a little respite. 
For in return for the king's consenting to tho, 
new parliamentary measure^ the barons we^ 
likewise obliged to yield to his request^ and sup- 
ply his pecuniary wants^ so that the Jews had 
peace firom him, during the whole of that year. 
But it was only for that year. The next one 
was introduced with another demand. 

In consequence of the king's wanting money 
again to meet the Welsh incursions, the Jews 
were once more applied to and deimdfled of ten 
thousand marks : transportation to jfleland was 
the punishment in case of refusal. 

Many families removed and hid themselves, 
fearing Ireland, as it would seem, more than 
England ;* so that the king had recourse io 
his ^rther's measures, and issued a most cruel 
proclamation respecting their wives and diild- 

* It is a favourite boast on the part of many Irish Christians 
that their countrymen never persecuted the Jews. The above 
incidental piece of information may account for it. 
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ren : in which, orders were given to the justices 
appointed for the protection of the Jews, that 
" they should cause to be proclaimed throughout 
all the counties of England, where the Jews 
were, that if a Jewess, the wife of any Jew, or 
their children, fly, or take to flight, or in any 
way skulk from the village where they were on 
the festival of St. Andrew, in the twenty-ninth 
year of that reign, up to the year following : so 
that if they did not promptly appear, at the 
summons of the king, or of his bailiff in the 
bailiwicks in which they dwelt, that the husband 
of that Jewess, and even the Jewess herself, and 
all their children, shall be presently outlawed ; 
and all their lands, revenues, and all their chat> 
tels, shall eome into the hands of the king, and 
be sold, fot the assistance of the king, and for 
the fixture, they shall not return into the king- 
dom of England, without the king's special 
orders/* 

Westminster Abbey was about this time 
rebuilt; the Jews, who were prohibited from 
entering any Christian place of worship, were at 
the same time commanded to aid in the rebuild- 
ing and ornamenting of that magnificent Church. 
Lucretia, widow of David, a Jew of Oxford, 
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was obliged to pay two thousand five hundred 
and ninety pounds which were devoted to that 
undertaMng. 

Anderson tells us : " About this time, the 
beautifiil and stately Abbey Church of Westman- 
ster began to assume the venerable and majestic 
appearance which it wears to this day, except 
the finely rebuilt north front, reared on the 
ancient foundation, which is now strengthened 
and new cased, where the stone had fallen to 
decay." Maddox, in his "History of Ex6he- 
quer,*' adds : "For this purpose, Henry grants 
and dedicates to God and St. Edward, and the 
Church of Westminster for the re-edifying of 
that fabric, the sum of two thousand five hun- 
dred and ninety pounds, which he extracted 
from Lucretia, the widow of David, a Jew of 
Oxford." Upon which Hunter, in his " History 
of London,'* remarks : " It is amusing to reflect 
that one of our noblest and most ancient Chris- 
tian structures owes its renovation and embellish- 
jxLent to the Jewish nation." 

There was a tallage laid upon the Jews, for 
that very purpose, which went by the name of 
the Jews' alms, which is evident from the fol- 
lowing passage in Prynne's '' Demurrer :"- — 
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" In the 29th of Henry 111., the king sends 
writs to his justices for the custody of the Jews, 
and to his sheriffs to levy the debts due to him 
from the heirs of Hamond, the Jew of Hereford, 
and that Crispin, a Jew, should pay him twenty- 
eight marks, to be laid out in silk and cloth of 
gold for Westminster Church, as his alms." 



•^\ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A Disagreeable sameness— Henry's inexcusable Extortion — 
Usury permitted to the Jews by Act of Parliament — ^The 
Pope's Usurers— The Jews amused at the Pope's method — 
The Caursini — One of their Bonds — ^The King the soi-disant 
Jewish Heir — The King's Revenue from a dilapidated 
Jewish Cemetery — An awful Incident — ^Abraham Strangles 
his Wife, the beautiful Flora — Abraham turns Informer 
against his Jewish Brethren — ^No Jewish Convert willingly 
troubles his former co-reHgionists. ^ 

The most uninteresting part of Jewish history 
in the annals of this country, is that during the 
reign of Henry III. We can scarcely relate 
anything but what is closely connected with the 
uncontrollable avarice of the British monarch, as 
well as that of his subjects. There is a disagree- 
able sameness in those annals. We must, how- 
ever, once more relate, that Henry extractedagain 
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sixty thousand marks from the Jews, for which 
even the monkish historians find no excuse. In 
order to keep the Jewish treasures well supplied, 
usury was permitted to the Hebfews by act of 
ParUament, which rendered them most odious in 
the opinions of their Gentile debtors, who, gene- 
rally, as soon as they incurred some large debt, 
began to scheme their creditor's destruction, and 
which was the means of branding the Hebrew 
with the unobliterable stigmas of " the usurious 
race,^' and " money brokers," which polite Gen- 
tile writers indulge in even to this very day.* 

Whilst treating of this subject, it is deemed 
proper to call attention to the pope's usurers in 
this country, which will show that the poor Jews 
got more of the name than of the game The 
pope's method was extremely characteristic." 

The Jews were very much amused at it. Dr. 
Tovey, after expatiating for some time on ihe 
usurious practice of the Jews, proceeds, " When 
I said the Jews were the sole usurers of the 
kingdom, I meant to have excepted the pope ; 
for he, indeed, the pope, was wont to carry on 

* Miss Strickland, in her popular work, "Lives of the 
Queens of England," seems to think such epithets quite ele- 
gant. See vol. i. p. 354. 
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that infamous trade^ in such a shamefiil manner^ 
by the help of several Italian merchants, called 
Caursini, that the Jews themselves might have 
profited by his example. For though, according 
to the strict and legal acceptation of the word, 
his contracts were not usurious, yet the effects of 
them were the most unheard of usury. 

" His method was this : if a person wanted a 
sum of money, which he could not repay under 
six months, he would lend it him for three, 
without any interest at all ; and then covenant 
to receive fifty per cent, for every month after- 
wards, that it should remain unpaid. Now, in 
this case, said he, ' I am no usurer, for I lend 
my money without interest ; and what I was to 
receive afterwards was a contingency that might 
be defeated.' '' 

A bond of this kind, which surpasses every- 
thing of modem invention, is transmitted to us 
by Matthew Paris : — 

''To all that shall see this present writing, 
Thomas the prior, and the convent of Barnwell 
wish health in the Lord. Know ye, that we 
borrowed and received at London, for ourselves^ 
profitably to be expended for the affairs of our 
Church, from Francisco and Gregorio, for them 
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and their partners, citizens and merchants of 
Millain, a hundred and four marks of lawful 
money sterling, thirteen shillings and four pence 
sterling being coimted to every mark, which said 
one hundred and four marks we promise to pay 
on the feast of St. Peter ad vinculay being the 
first day of August, at the new Temple in Lon- 
don, in the year 1235. And if the said money 
be not all paid, at the time and place aforesaidi 
we bind ourselves to pay to the aforesaid 
merchants, or any one of them, or their certain 
attorney, for every ten marks, forborne two 
months, one mark of monev, for recompense of 
damages, which the afore^d merchants may 
incur by the non-payment of it ; so that they 
may lawfully demand both principal, damages, 
and expenses, as above expressed, together with 
the expenses of one merchant, for himself, horse, 
and servant, until such time as the aforesaid 
money be fuUy satisfied. And for the payment 
of such principal, interest, damage, and expenses, 
we oblige ourselves, our church, and successors, 
and all our own goods and the goods of our 
church, moveable, or immoveable, ecclesiastical, 
or temporal, which we have, or shall have, where- 
soever they shall be found, to the aforesaid 
merchants and their heirs. And do further 
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recognize and acknowledge^ that we posses^^ and 
hold the said goods from the said merchants^ by 
way of courtesy, until the premises be ftdly 
satisfied. Renouncing also for ourselves and 
successors, all help of canon, and civil law, all 
privileges, and clerkship, the epistle of St. 
Adrian, all customs, statutes, lectures, indulgences, 
and privileges obtained for the king of England, 
from the See Apostolic, as also the benefit of all 
appeal, or inhibition from the king of England ; 
with all other exceptions, whether real or per- 
sonal, that may be objected, against the validity 
of this instrument. All which things we pronaise 
fidthfuUy to observe, and in witness thereof, hitve 
set to the seal of our convent. — Dat. London, 
die quinto Elphegi. [24 April.] An. Gratia, 
1235.'* 

Matthew Paris adds, — "When the Jews 
came to understand this Christian way of pre- 
venting usury, they laughed very heartily." 

The king made himself heir of the Jewish 
possessions, whether houses or lands, which they 
should possess or purchase in this realm. 
Prynne fiimishes us with a clause of the original 
writ, wherein the king claims to succeed to the 
Jewish property. 

It appears that in consequence of the incessant 
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taxation of, and continual display of ill-will 
towards, the unhappy Jews, they began to think 
that England would not remain their home muchf 
longer, and were therefore careless about many 
things. Their cemetery was about that time out 
of repair, and there was a disposition on the 
part of many to leave it so ; but it seems that 
their leaders, who were perhaps urged by the 
king, mrisiei on having the buiyii-pui re- 
pZi, and determined to comperev;^ one W 
contribute towards it. 

To be able to carry their intentions into effect 
they applied to the king for permission to excom- 
municate all such as should refuse to co-operate 
and assist in the undertaking. The king turned 
this circumstance to advantage, and granted the 
required license, on the condition that the fines 
which might arise out of the excommunications 
should go to him. 

An incident which occurred about this tune, of 
a most awfiil nature, fiimishes us with some idea 
of the great animosity, which the Jews mani- 
fested towards the religion of their Gentile neigh- 
bours. — We will not call it Christianity — ^image- 
worship, is its proper appellation. It would seem 
that the Jews displayed their hatred of that 
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religion by treating the dumb Christian idols 
with contempt ; and any care taken of such an 
idol by their friends, inspired them with won- 
drous rage even against their nearest and deadest 
relations a« theMowing narrative shows*- 
The style is altogether popish. 

'^ There was a certain rich Jew, having his 
abode and house at Berkhamsted and Walling- 
ford, Abraham by name, not in faith, who was 
very dear to Earl Richard, who had a very 
beautifiil wife, and faithfiil to him. Flora by 
name. This Jew, that he might accumulate 
more disgrace to Christ, caused the image of the 
Virgin Mary, decently carved and painted, as 
the manner is, holding her son in her bosom, to 
be put in an indecent place, and which is a great 
shame and ignominy to express, blaspheming the 
image as if it had been the very Virgin herself, 
threw all sorts of dirt upon her, days and nights, 
and commanded his wife to do the like. But 
Flora's delicate feelings so revolted at the injunc- 

♦ It is to be noticec*, however, that the Jew here alluded to 
was a most unprincipled man. His hatred did not arise out 
of conviction that his religion was the only true one. It is 
remarkable that, to this very day, the most ignorant and wicked 
Jews are the most hostile to Christianity. 
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lion, that she not only reftised to be partner in 
the indecent act, but secretly removed the filth 
from the image as often as it was covered* 
Which when the Jew her husband had ftdly 
found out, he therefore privily and impiously 
strangled the woman herself, though his wife.* 
But when these wicked deeds were discovered, 
and made apparent, and proved by the con- 
viction, although other causes of death were 
not wanting, he was thrust into the most loath- 
some castle of the Tower of London. Whence to 

* This most impious and wicked man doubtless thought he 
did God service, and fulfilled a plain positive Mosaic precept, 
namely, " If thy brother, the son of thy mother, or thy son, 
or thy daughter, or the wife of thy bosom, or thy friend 
which is as thine own soul, entice thee secretly, saying, Let 
us go, and serve other gods, which thou hast not known, 
thou, nor thy fathers; namely, of th^ gods of the people which 
are roimd about you, nigh unto thee or far off from thee, 
from the end of the earth even unto the other end of the 
earth ; thou shalt not consent unto him, nor hearken unto 
him; neither shalt thine eye pity him, neither shalt thou 
spare, neither shalt thou conceal him : but thou shalt surely 
kill him ; thine hand shall be first upon him to put him to 
death, and afterwards the hand of all the people." — (Deut. 
xiii. 6 — 9.) Poor Flora did not entice him to worship the 
image. The whole Jewish congregation, therefore, justly 
considered Abraham as a murderer, and worthy of death. 
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get his freedom, he most certainly promised 
that he would prove all the Jews of England to 
have been most wicked traitors. 

"And when as he was greatly accused by almost 
all the Jews of England, and they endeavoured 
to put him to death, Earl Richard interceded 
for him. Whereupon, the Jews greviously 
accusing him both of the clipping of money and 
other wickedness, offered Earl Eichard a thou- 
sand marks, if he would not protect him ; which, 
notwithstanding, the Earl refiised, because he 
was called his Jew. This Jew Abraham there^ 
fore gave the king seven hundred marks, that he 
might be free from perpetual imprisonment, to 
which he was adjudged, the Earl assisting him 
therein.*' Whilst this Abraham was imprisoned, 
he promised to the king that if his liberty were 
granted to him, he would discover to his majesfy, 
his brethren's misdemeanours, stating that they 
had a great deal of wealth concealed from the 
king. Accordingly, as soon as he was set free, 
a royal search was instituted for all the Jewish 
estates, and was conducted in the most barba- 
rous manner, inasmuch as that unprincipled 
Abraham went along with the commissioners 
appointed for that purpose, and urged them to 
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make diligent search, threatening them, if at all 
lax, to inform against them to the king. This 
man proved to them a source of immense trouble. 
It is a gratifying fact that no Jewish convert 
caused them willingly any trouble whatever.* 

""^ It is aa unjust insinuation on the part of Mr. Moses 
Samuel, in his ^* Address on the Position of the Jews in Bri- 
tain," page 27, that the Jewish converts— as he peevishly calls 
them apostates— of that time were ** breeding mischief against 
the sons of Judea, and vituperating their holy religion." Oh, 
no, Mr. Samuel; the unconverted Jews breeded mischief 
against each other, but not the converted ones. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

King Henry in Gascony — ^The Marriage of Edward and 
Eleanor — Jews pay the necessary Expenses — Henry 
III. insatiable — Jewish remonstrances and expostulations 
— ^The Senior Rabbi Elias' address — ^The Earl of Com wall's 
reply — Jewish Memorial to the King — ^The King's Excla- 
mation — The Jews sold to Duke Richard — ^I'he Jews ac- 
cused of crucifying a boy at Lincoln — ^The concomitant 
circumstances — False confession extracted from Copin 
the Jew — The murderous effect of that venomous 
calumny. 1 

It seems positively tedious to have again to 
repeat that the king was in want of money. He 
determined, once more, to see what the Jews 
could do for him. To begin with, they were 
obliged to fiimish the king with five thousand 
marks previous to his leaving for Gascony.* 

* W. Prynne. 
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Whilst there a match was made up between 
Prince Edward and Eleanora of Castille. 

The intended marriage was necessaxUy at- 
tended with extravagant expenses. The king, 
therefore, commissioned his brother Richard to 
extort from the luckless Jews the sum required 
for the nuptial festivities of his hen-.* 

But Henry was insatiable ; he wanted more 
money, for which he applied first to the barons, 
conjuring up a pitiable tale, viz., that he appre- 
hended a Spanish invasion. But the barons 
happily could refiise to be caught with chaff, and 
therefore boldly confessed their unbeHef, and 
decHned to give money. The king therefore com- 
missioned his brother, once more, to levy money 
from the Jews ; and a very large sum it was. 

In vain did the Jews remonstrate against 
these accumulated oppressions ; their remon- 

* '• As soon as Henry received the glittering fruits of this 
iniquity, he sent for Eleanor to assist him in squandering it 
away in the light and vain expenses in which they mutually 
delighted, and to grace with her presence the bridal of their 
eldest son. Prince Edwai-d. King Henry waited at Bordeaux 
to receive his son's bride. He had prepared so grand a fes- 
tival for the reception of the young Infanta, that he expended 
thirty thousand three hundred marks on the marriage feast, 
to the indignation of his English Peers." — ^A. Strickland. 
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strances were only met by a renewal of their 
hardships. In vain did they pray for permission 
to depart from the cjomitry, in order that they 
might seek an asylum in some other land ; this 
alternative was also denied them, and proclama- 
tions were issued, forbidding any Jew to leave 
England without the king's license. Having 
failed to obtain redress when sought in terms of 
humble supplication, they wanted not the cou- 
rage to enforce their complaints in language at 
once bold and impressive. When the principal 
men amongst them had been summoned before 
the Earl Bichard of Cornwall, the king's bro- 
ther, and the council, and were threatened with 
imprisonment and death, unless they forthwith 
supplied the sum required of them, Elias, their 
senior Rabbi, stood up, and in the name of 
his brethren addressed the assembly in these 
words : — 

'' O noble lords, we see undoubtedly that our 
Lord the King purposeth to destroy us from 
imder heaven. We entreat, for God's sake, that 
he give us license and safe conduct to depart 
out of his kingdom, that we may seek a man- 
sion in some other land, and under a prince who 
bears some bowels of mercy, and some stability 
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of truth and faithftdness, and we will depart 
never to return again, leaving our household 
stuff and houses behind us. But how can he 
spare us, miserable Jews, who destroys his own 
natural English ? He hath people, yea, his own 
merchants, I say not usurers, who by usurious 
contracts accumulate infinite heaps of money. 
Let the king rely upon them, and gape after 
their emoluments. Verily, they have supplanted 
us, which the king, however, dissembles to know ; 
extracting from us those things we cannot give 
him, although he would pull out our eyes or cut 
our throats when he had first taken off our 
skins." With so much feeling and sincerity was 
this address made, that as the orator concluded 
it, a sudden famtness seized him, from which he 
was ;rith much difficulty ^e«>vered.. The appU- 
cation for leave to quit this country was refiised 
with as much courtesy and gentleness as pos- 
sible. The king's brother, the Earl of Cornwall, 
kno^ying that their removal would prove inju- 
rious to his money-sucking brother, replied 

♦ The King did not leave Rabbi Elias* speech unresented, 
for, the following year, the King deprived him of the high 
office he held amongst the Jews, without alleging any offence 
against him. 
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to Eabbi Elias' application in the following 
words : 

" The king, my brother, is your loving prince, 
and ready at all times to oblige you, but in this 
matter could not grant your request, because the 
king of France had lately pubUshed a severe 
edict against Jews, and no other Christian 
country would receive you ; by which means ye 
would be exposed to such hardships and diffi- 
culties as would afflict the king, who had always 
been tender of your welfare." 

Next year, when the king and queen returned 
from Gascony to England, the Jews had occa- 
sion to present a memorial to the king himself, 
in reply to another unreasonable request, in 
which they thus addressed him : — 

" Sir King, we see thou sparest neither Chris- 
tians nor Jews, but studiest with crafty excuses 
to impoverish all men. We have no hope of 
respiration left us ; the usurers of the Pope have 
supplanted us. Permit us to depart out of the 
kingdom with safe conduct, and we will seek for 
ourselves such a mansion as we can, be it what 
it will." " Although we may admire the bold- 
ness," observes Mr. Blunt, "with which the 
Jews (notwithstanding their degraded and de- 
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pendent situation) demanded reKef from their 
wrongs, it can in no way excite astonishment to 
find that the language which they employed had 
not the effect of procuring them the redress which 
they claimed. 

When the king received their memorial and 
was informed of the address to the council, he 
expressed himself in terms of violent anger. 
The words which he used on the occasion are thus 
recorded : — " Is it to be marvelled at/' he said, 
" that I covet money ? It is a horrible thing to 
imagine the debts wherein I am held bound. 
By the head of God, they amount to the sum of 
two hundred thousand marks ; and if I should 
say three hundred thousand I should not exceed 
the bounds of truth. I am deceived on every 
hand ; I am a maimed and abridged king — ^yea, 
now but half a king. There is a necessity for me 
to have money, gotten from what place soever, and 
by what means soever, and from whomsoever."* 

No time was lost in devising measures for 
procuring a supply, according to the intentions 

* Well might Henry say, "that it would be a greater act 
of charity to bestow money on him, than on those who went 
from door to door begging alms." — ^M. Paiis ; A. Strickland. 

VOL. I. K 
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thus expressed. The Duke Kichaid proposed to 
jKOYide the King with the sum which was 
required, upon condition that the whole of the 
Jews should be assigned over to him. The King 
consulted to the proposal, and forthwith, upon 
reoeiidng the money, he sold the Jews to the 
Duke as a seconty for the sum advanced.^ 

The Jews were again accused of crucifying a 
boy at lincohi, Hugo by name, ei^t years of 
age. They are reported to have first &ttened 
the boy for ten days with white bread and milk, 
in a secret chamber, and then sent for the prin- 
cipal Jews firom all the dties of Englandy and 
iq[>pointed one to act as FQate, others as the tor- 
mentorsy and then re-enacted all the indignities 
mentioned in scripture ; scourged him, cruelly 
crownedhim with thorns, &stened him to a cross, 
gave him gall to drink, and lastly, when dead, 
pierced his side with a spear. To crown all, 
they took out his bowels, as being particularly 
s^^ceable in their magic practices, and then, 
that the matter might not be known to Christians, 
diligently concealed the corpse. 

The earth, however, vomited forth the innocent 

* M. Fans, Maddox, Pryniie, Taney, Bhmt. 
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body, worthy of a more honourable sepulchre, 
and as often a^ the Jews tried to bury it, it showed 
itself next day above ground. 

Terrified beyond measure, they threw it into a 
well, where the mother at last found it. The 
master of the house was seized, who confessing 
the whole matter, was tied to horses' tails, and 
thus torn to pieces. Ninety Jews were carried 
off in chains to London, and received their due 
punishment. 

The whole story is thus related by Matthew 
Paris, and copied by Prymie into the first part 
of his "Demurrer": — 

" The same year [i. e. when the king wanted so 
much money, and the Jews began to remon- 
strate], about the feast of Peter and Paul, the 
Jews of Lincoln stole a child called Hugo, being 
eight years old ; and when as they had nourished 
him in a certain most secret chamber, with milt 
and other childish aliments, they sent to almost 
all the cities of England, wherein the Jews lived, 
that, in contempt and reproach of Jesus Christ, 
they should be present at their sacrifice at Lin- 
cohi ; for they had, as they said, a certain child 

bled at Lincoln. And cosiing together, they 

K 2 
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appointed one Lincoln Jew for the judge, as it 
were Pilate. By whose judgment, by the con 
sent of all, the child is aiflicted with sundry 
torments. He is whipped even unto blood and 
lividness, crowned with thorns, wearied with 
spittings and strikings; and, moreover, he is 
pricked by them all with poniards, made to drink 
gall, derided with reproaches and blasphemies, 
and frequently called by them with grinding 
teeth, Jesus, the false prophet. And after they 
had derided him in divers manners, they crucified 
him, and pierced him with a spear to the heart. 

"And when the child had given up the ghost, 
they took down his body from the cross, and 
took the bowels out of his corpse, for what end 
is unknown ; but it was said it was to exercise 
magical arts. The mother of the child diligently 
sought for her absent son for some days, and it 
was told her by neighbours, that the last time 
they saw her child whom she sought, he was 
playing with the children of the Jews of his age, 
and entered into the house of a certain Jew. 
Whereupon the woman suddenly entered that 
house, and saw the body of her child cast into a 
certain pit. And having warily called the bailiff 
of the city together, the body was found and 
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drawn forth, and there was made a wonderful 
spectacle among the people. But the woman, 
mother of the child, complaining and crying out, 
provoked all the citizens there assembled toge- 
ther, to tears and sighs. There was then present 
at the place John de Lexinton, a circumspect 
and discreet man, and moreover elegantly learned, 
who said—* we have sometimes heard that the 
Jews have not feared to attempt such things in 
reproach of Jesus Christ, our crucified Lord.' 
And one Jew being apprehended — ^io wit, he 
into whose house the child entered playing, and 
therefore more suspected than the rest, he saith 
unto him, *0 wretch, knowest thou not that 
speedy destruction abides thee ? All the gold 
of England will not suffice for thy deliverance or 
redemption. Notwithstanding I will tell thee, 
although unworthy, by what means thou mayest 
preserve thy Hfe and members, that thou mayest 
not be dismembered. I will save both to thee, 
if thou dost not fear to discover to me what- 
soever things are done in this case, without 
falsehood. ' Whereupon the Jew, whose name 
was Copin, behoving he had thus found out a 
way of escape, answered, saying, * Sir John, if 
thou makest thy words good by thy deeds, I will 
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reveal wonderfiil things to thee.' And the 
mdustry of Sir John animating and exciting him 
thereto, the Jew said, Hhose things are true 
which the Christians say. The Jews almost 
every year crucify one child, to the injury and 
contmnely of Jesus ; but it is not found out 
every year, for they do this secretly, and in • 
hidden and most secret places. But this child 
whom they call Hugo, our Jews have most im- 
mercifoUy crucified, and when he was dead, and 
they desired to hide him, being dead, he could 
not be buried in the earth, nor hid. For the 
corpse of the innocent was reputed unprofitable 
for divination, for he was imboweUed for that end. 
And when m the morning it was thought to be 
buried, the earth brought it forth, and vomited 
it out, and the body sometimes appeared inhu- 
man, whereupon the Jews abhorred it. 

'^ ^At last it was cast headlong into a deep pit ; 
neither as yet could it be kept secret, for the 
importunate mother diligently searching all 
things, at last showed to the bailiffs the body 
she had foimd.'* But Sir John, notwithstanding 
this, kept the Jew bound in chains. 

* Let Copin's conduct be contrasted with the conduct of 
the converted Jews of that time. 
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" When these things were known to the canons 
of the church of lincohi, they requested the 
body to be given to them, which was granted ; 
and when it had been sufficiently viewed by an 
infinite company of people, it was honourably 
buried in the church of Lincoln, as the corpse of 
a most precious martyr. The Jews kept the 
child aUve for ten days, that being fed for so 
many days with milk, he might Uving suffer 
many sorts of torments. 

'^ When the king returned from the ;northem 
parts of England, and was certified of the 
promises, he reprehended Sir John that he had 
promised Ufe and members to so flagitious a 
person, which he could not give : for that bias- 
phemer and homicide Was worthy the punishment 
of many sorts of death. And when as unavoid- 
able judgment was ready to be executed upon 
this offender, he said, ^My death is now approach- 
ing, neither can my Lord John prese^e me, 
who am ready to perish. I now relate the truth 
to you aU. Almost all the Jews of England 
consented to the death of this child, whereof the 
Jews are accused ; and almost out of every city 
in England wherein the Jews inhabit, certain 
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dioeen persons were called together to the 
mimolation of that diild, as to a Paschal sacrifice.' 
** And when as he had spoken these things^ 
together wiih other dotages, being tied to an 
horse's tail and drawn to the gallows, he was 
pres^ited to the aerial Cacodaemons in body 
and soul ; and ninety-one other Jews, partakers 
of this wickedness^ being carried in carts to Lon- 
dim, were there committed to prison. Who if so 
be they were causally bewailed by any Christian£^ 
yet they were deplored by the Caursini (the pope's 
Italian usurers)^ their co-rivals^ with dry eyes. 
Afterwards^ by the inquisition of the king's jus- 
tices, it was discovered and found that the Jews 
of Eln^iand, by common council, had slain the 
innocent child, punished for many days and cru- 
cified. But after this the mother of the said 
diild constantly prosecuted her appeal before 
the king against them; for that iniquity, and 
such a death, Grod, the Lord of revenges, ren- 
dered them a condign retribution, according to 
their merits ; for on St. Clement's day, eighty- 
eight of the richest and greatest Jews of the 
city of London [what a bountifiil harvest for th^ 
needy king] were drawn and hanged up in the 
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air upon new gibbets, especially prepared for 
that purpose ; and more than twenty-three others 
were reserved in the Tower of London to the like 
judgment." * 

''^ '' Lying wonders form as much a part of the stories con- 
cerning the murdered children as those which describe 
bleeding crucifixes, or flying sacramental wafers ; contempo- 
rary writers may be cited for the one set of facts as well as 
for the other. The atrocious and murderous lies which 
envelop this charge of using blood, give us strong reason for 
suspecting that it is as devoid of truth, as calumnious and as 
devilish as those image and wafer stories, by means of which 
so many thousands of unhappy Israelites were put to the 
sword, whose blood still cries to heaven for vengeance. 

'* The mere recital of these follies shows that they are the 
offspring of an unenlightened imagination, if not the in- 
vention of a malignant heart. 

'' The total absence of all credible testimony compels us to 
refuse our belief. The only evidence to be had is that 
extracted from the victims of the torture. But that mode 
of examination would have made the same persons confess 
that they were metempsychoses of Judas Iscariot or Pontius 
Pilate ; that they had caused the ruinous convulsions of an 
earthquake, or the devastations of the cholera morbus.*' — Dr. 
Mc.Caul's '' Reasons for believing that the Charge lately 
revived against the Jewish People is a baseless Falsehood." 
Pages 16. 24. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

Earl Richard's ill-treatment of the Jews — ^Ecclesiastical ani- 
mosity towards the Jews— Its cruel Edicts against the 
Jews— Henry sanctioned the cruel Edicts of the Church — 
Sancha*s Funeral — Jews caUed upon to pay the Under* 
taker's bOl-^The King's opposition to the Barons, a two- 
fold scourge to the Jews — Henry not a man of his word — 
Barons massacre the Jews — Jews banished from many 
places — ^Epidemic fary against the Jews. 

Earl Richard, having obtained his election 
as successor to the Emperor of Germany, he 
named himself King of the Romans. This 
exaltation had no favourable eflFect upon the 
unfortunate Jews. Tyranny and cruelty seem 
to have been the predominant features of royalty 
in those dark ages. He caused them to be 
arrested, and would not accept of any bail. The 
attorneys he employed were Jews, and in all 
probability of very indiflFerent characters — such 
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as his favourite Abraham, the murderer of hi^ 
own wife — ^who made no eflfort to alleviate the 
oppre^ioa of thdr rf-eri^ bretiaren ; perhaps 
helped forward their affliction by telling the 
Roman king they could raise the money at once 
if made to do so. 

There can be no doubt that the Jews had 
then able judges and lawyers of their own, and 
whom the king's court considered competent to 
decide all sorts of questions, spiritual as well as 
temporal. This circimistance annoyed the eccle- 
siastics not a little, which they did not fail to 
resent. 

The prelates began to complain that the Jews 
were protected by the king's courts. Alas, for 
the protection ! Boniface, the primate, who was 
honoured with the well-merited appellation of 
"this ruffian, this cruel smiter ... no winner 
of souls, but an exactor of money,"* convened 
a provincial synod, in which the prelates enacted 
several severe and cruel edicts ' respecting the 
Jews, which are the following : — 

" That because ecclesiastical judicature is con- 
founded, and the office of prelates obstructed, 
when a Jew offending against ecclesiastical 

* M. Paris. A. Strickland. 
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parsons and things is convicted of these, or 
other matters which belong to the ecclesiastical 
court of pure right, and yet is not permitted bj 
the king's sheri£& or baili£& to stand ta the 
ecclesiastical law^ but is rather forced to betake 
himself to the king's court ; therefore aU such 
Jews shall be driven to make answer, in such 
cases, before a ludge ecclesiastical, by being 
forbidden to truffle, oonW, or co;voL miS 
the &ithAil : and they who forbid and obstruct 
them, and distress judges and others on tins 
accoxmt, shall be coerced by the sentences of 
excommunication and interdict." 

This primate "elected by female intrigue" 
proved a great source of trouble and virulent 
persecution to the poor Jews. He being uncle 
to Queen Eleanor— who, in fact, was the sole 
monarch of England, and even of her husband — 
had, as a matter of course, great influence with 
the king. H enry, therefore — ^though he opposed 
the decrees of the Church against the Jews 
during Stephen Langton's primacy — entirely con- 
curred with the Church, in persecuting the Jews, 
during the administration of Boniface. 

Accordingly, by an edict enacted in the 
thirty-seventh year of this reign, Henry sane- 
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tioned Stephen Langton's decrees ; and it was 
ordained that " no Jew should remain in Eng- 
land who did not render service to the king ; 
that there should be no schools for Jews, except 
in places where they were wont to be of old ; 
that, in their synagogues, all Jews should pray 
in a low voice, according to the rites of their 
religion, so that Christians might not hear 
them ; that every Jew should be answerable to 
the rector of his parish for parochial dues, 
chargeable on his house ; that no Christian 
woman should suckle or nurse the child of a 
Jew, nor any Christian serve a Jew, eat with 
them, nor abide in their houses ; that no Jew or 
Jewess should eat meat in Lent, or detract from 
the Christian &ith ; that no Jew should associate 
with a Christian woman, nor any Christian man 
with a Jewess ; that every Jew should wear a 
badge on his breast, and should not enter into 
any Church or Chapel, except in passing to and 
fro, and then should not stay there to the dis- 
honour of Christ. That no Jew should hinder 
any other who was desirous to embrace the 
Cristian faith. That they should not abide in 
any town without the king's special license, save 
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in places where they were formerly wont to 
reside." On offending against any of these 
provisions their properties were to be immedi- 
ately seized. 

In the year 1261, unfortunately for the Jews, 
died the queen s sister, Sancha, Countess of 
Cornwall, and Queen of the Bomans, for whom 
the king and queen made great lamentations, 
and gave her a magnificent fimeraL^ As 
usual, the poor Jews had to supply the 
needful, for the king ordered that new inven- 
tories should be made of all their lands, tene- 
ments, debts, ready money, plate, jewels, and 
household stuff. The king's commissioners were 
to be assisted in their strict seaxch by aU sheriffi, 
constables of castles, mayors, &c. 

The king's opposition to the barons proved a 
twofold scourge to the oppressed Jews. He 
took away their money, in order to be able to 
continue his opposition to the barons; whilst 
the barons took away their lives, with the 
remainder of their wealth, for yielding to the 
intolerable pressure of that covetous monarch. 
It was, therefore, a cause of joy to the Hebrew 
congregations, that a truce was established 

* A. Strickland. 
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between the sovereign and his barons, and 
that the former was prevailed upon to sign 
an amicable arrangement with the latter, by 
which he boimd himself to confirm the pro- 
visions of Oxford. Henry, however, was not 
a man to abide, for any length of time, by any 
agreement, and as a matter of course refiised to 
adhere to the rules of the compact, xmder the 
pretence that his consent and signature were 
extorted from him. He withdrew to the Tower 
of London. The offended barons xmexpectedly 
entered the city, and eager for plunder, and athirst 
for blood, iBised first a dreadM uproar against 
the luckless Jews, which was the prelude to a 
personal attack upon the queen, the most unpo- 
pular of all the queens of England. 

The following are the particidar details of this 
tumult, as related by Agnes Strickland, copied 
from T. Wilkes, a contemporary chronicler : — 
" At the sound of St. Paul's great bell, a nume- 
rous mob saUied forth, led on by Stephen 
Buckrell, the marshall of London, and John 
Fitz-John, a powerM baron. They killed and 
plundered many of the wretched people, without 
mercy. The ferocious leader, John Fitz-John, 
ran Ihrough with his swori, in cold blood, 
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W die kng. lenAered ikeHi <ilfiiinwft to the 
jafalgrram of tfce ptace^ whsie Asr leaded. 
Ike fiiimnl ^^w^^itlnmA y^ vfckli tker mve 
fldgecicd kid iKdesuihr tke efibd of witk- 
dnnrb^ kige amis fiton tfce tovus of tdieir 
dbode ; uid h cooU ifeot &Q soono* or kto; u> 
be diaec^ieied ikit diaugh die ox, in die fiist 
hMtanfipj, £gn iqwn die Jews alone, jet dm 
eireDtaallT die weahh of die iieighboiidiood was 
dieRbjr caaadenJbkj dhninidied- It mar lyiTe 
been parthr widi a view to this oandequenoe^ 
diat manj towns obcained^ dani^ the ]»«aen[t 
nagn^ from the kh^ dianeis or wiiis^ direcdi^ 
that DO Jew dioiild reside widiin tkor wwDs. 

Charteis cr writs to this dfect were granted 
to the towns of Newcastle, I>»bv, Southanqiton, 
as was abeady stated, Wjoomb, Xewbwf , and 
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to other places ; and the Jews were forced to 
remove with their famiUes and effects. It 
would have been happy for the Jews, if the 
necessity of changing the places of their resi- 
dence had been the only hardship to which, 
through the popular feeling, they were exposed. 
In many parts of the country, the people 
treated them with open violence ; charges of the 
wUdest description were raised against them, 
and made excuses for the exercise of every* 
species of cruelty and extortion ; tumults were 
excited ; their houses were pillaged and burned ; 
and hundreds fell victims to the frenzy of the 
populace. At Norwich, on the occasion of 
some Jews being executed upon a charge of 
having stolen a Christian child, which has 
already been mentioned, the citizens broke into 
the houses of the Jews there and stripped them, 
and then setting fire to them, burned them 
to the groxmd. At Canterbury, the Jews were 
subjected to a similar violence, the immediate 
cause of which is Aot mentioned ; but it is 
stated, that the clergy there did not scruple to 
encourage the outrage, and to take an active 
part with the mob on the occasion. At Oxford, 
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the scholars of the university, having upon some 
pretext picked a quarrel with the Jews, broke 
into their houses and pillaged them of their 
property.* 

* Prynne, Tovey, J. E. Blunt. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

The Jews assigned to Prince Edward — ^Edward Pawned them 
with the Catercensian merchants — ^The effect of the battle 
of Lewes upon the Jews — Jews enjoy a brief respite — ^A 
Jew accused of forging a bond — Sir Walter Scott's picture 
of the English at that time — The Jews of Oxford — ^Merton 
' College — Individual accusations — ^The University in want 
of a respectable cross — Jews obliged to erect one — ^The 
inscription. /I 

When Prince Edward resumed from" his vic- 
torious campaign in Wales, he was so poor that 
he could not pay the arrears which he owed to 
the troops, and, unwiUing to disband men whom 
he foresaw his father's cause would require, the 
king fixed on the expedient of presenting him 
with the Jews — ^the King of the Komans must 
have got, by this, all he wanted from them — 
with a new privilege, viz., that of having all 
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writs of judicature, which had been formerly 
sealed by the justices of the Jews, sealed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the profits of 
which were to be paid to the prince. Edward, 
however, did not keep them long in his grasp ; 
being in want at once of ready cash, he assigned 
them^ with his father's consent and signature, 
for two years, to the Catercensian merchants. 
No more did the latter keep them long, for 
Edward was soon after accused of a conspiracy 
against his fether ; th« king therefore S 
upon the Jews. 

The battle of Lewes is another memorable 
event in the history of the Jews in this country. 
This battle, as is well known, terminated in the 
complete discomfiture of the king's party. The 
common people being disbanded and out of 
employment, betook themselves to persecute 
the imfortunate Jews. They pretended that 
that people conspired with the king's party to 
destroy the barons and the good citizens of 
London, which, they thought, gave them a right 
to plxmder that defenceless people wherever they 
were found. They began with London; and 
the conduct of the metropolitans was soon fol- 
lowed by the inhabitants of other places. Lin- 
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coin, Northampton, Canterbury, and many other 
towns in the kingdom, became the scenes of 
plunder and persecution. The London Jews 
were placed in imminent danger; and in all 
probability those who survived the massacre 
of Montfort and John Pitz-John would have 
shared the £ite of their five hundred or seven 
hundred brethren who perished in that city ; but 
the constable of the Tower opened the gates, to 
afibrd them a timely refiige. 

The king, in conjunction with the barons, 
endeavoured to quell those riots, and issued 
letters-patent to the mayor and sheriffs of Lon- 
don, and to the persons put under authority in 
all those places where outrages were committed, 
to suppress all sorts of disorders ; and, as peace 
had been established throughout the kingdom, 
the Jews should share in that peace. 

A proclamation was therefore to be published, 
for the Jews to return peaceably to their homes. 
Few indeed must have been the number who 
found homes. It was also announced that any 
molestation offered to the Jews would subject 
the offender to the danger of life and limb. 

The king, being anxious to procure for himself 
the services of his friends, after his disastrous 
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differences with his Gentile subjects, resolved to 
do so at the expense of his Jewish ones. He 
remitted the interest-money which was owing 
to them from several of his friends. So that, 
though they were permitted to return to their 
homes, they had well nigh been deprived of any 
means of subsistence in those homes. Parlia- 
ment, however, soon met, and enacted that their 
houses, goods, and chattels should be restored to 
them in the same condition they were in before 
the battle of Lewes. The Jews therefore enjoyed 
comparative tranquiUity for the period of four 
years, from the time of that meeting of parliament. 
They agreed to pay a thousand pounds to be 
free from taxes during that period ; under the 
proviso, however, that neither the king nor the 
prince should undertake any crusade during that 
time : and some few had even great favours 
bestowed upon them, especially those who ren- 
dered the king effectual service in his distresses. 
Yet was their tranquillity only comparative ; 
they were by no means universally exempt from 
trouble and annoyance, and individuals were 
subject to grievous calumnies and accusations, 
as was the case with the Jews of Lincoln during 
that period. The dean and chapter of that dty 
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would not pay their debts ; they contrived to 
accuse their Jewish creditor of forging a bond. 
It is a faithM picture of the English of those 
days, " that when churchmen and laymen, prince 
and prior, knight and priest, come knocking at 
Isaac's door, they borrow not his shekels with 
these uncivil terms. It is then. Friend Isaac, 
will you pleasure us in this matter, and our day 
shall be truly kept, so God save me? — and, 
kind Isaac, if ever you served a man, show 
yourself a friend in this need. — And when the 
day comes, and I ask my own, then what hear 
I but, the curse of Egypt on your tribe, and all 
that may stir up the rude and uncivil populace 

The Jews in Oxford for a long time seem, 
upon the whole, to have been more prosperous 
than their brethren in many other places. It was 
already stated that they had schools and semina- 
ries there at an early period of their history in 
England. Their occupation there seems to have 
been almost altogether in the literary line ; so 
that we do not find any documents respecting 
forged bonds. The Jews have always appre- 
ciated learning very much, and encouraged it. 

* Sir Walter Scott. 
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We read of individuals selling some land at a 
very low rate indeed, for the erection of an 
institution for that purpose. The celebrated Sir 
Walter de Merton, the founder of a college in 
Oxford bearing his name, purchased a site for 
that bmldir« Lm a Je*; Jappea™ fromadeed 
in the college treasury. 

Yet they were now and then subject to some 
accusations ; for instance, we learn from a writ 
of release, and which has been alluded to 
already, that several Jews in that city were 
imprisoned on a charge brought against them of 
taking away a boy belonging to a Jewish con- 
vert and concealing him. However, it proved 
a false alarm; the child was soon found: the 
prisonera were therefore forthwith released. 

Prynne briefly notices an investigation re- 
specting the murder of a certain Jew there, 
Jacob by name. 

The university, however, was at that time 
very badly off for a nice elegant cross ; they 
had no means of erecting it. The authorities 
therefore ingeniously contrived to make the Jews 
erect it for them. One of them was accused 
of having, on Ascension Day — ^whilst the chan- 
cellor, masters, and scholars of the imiversily 
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were walking in solemn procession, to visit the 
sainted reliques of Frideswide, bearing the cross 
before them — snatched the cross — a wooden 
one — ^from its bearer, and trodden it under his 
feet in contempt of Christ. A very likely stoiy.* 

Strict search was made after the culprit, but 
in vain. Of course, there was evidently no 
culprit to find ; if there were, he could not 
possibly have escaped, as no Jew was allowed to 
travel from place to place without especial 
license. 

All those, therefore, who could be found 
within the city, were seized, and imprisoned 
until they had provided sufficient funds for the 
erection of a cross of white marble, with golden 
figures of the Virgin and Jesus Christ, and also 
a rich silver cross, to be carried before the 
masters and scholars of the imiversity in their 
processions. The marble cross was placed in 

* Judging from the Popish customs still existing in the 
countries where that religion is national, we should say that 
certainly no Jew was permitted to appear in the street during^ 
that or any similar procession-day, as is the case to this day 
in Poland, and other Roman Catholic countries. A Jew, in 
all probability, ventured out at that time, and thus gave his 
enemief an opportunity to fabricate the above adventure, which 
ended in the erection of a splendid cross by its enemies. 

VOL. I. li 
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Merton College, and the silver one intrusted to 
the Fellows of that society. 

The large marble cross appears to have existed 
till Henry VI., according to John Boss, a 
contemporary antiquary, who copied from it. 
just before it was destroyed, the following 
inscription : — 

Quis mens author erat ? Judaei. Quomodo ? 
Sumptu. Quis jussit ? Regnans. Quo procurante ? 
Magistris. Cur ? Cruce pro fractu LIGNI. Quo 
tempore? Festo Ascensus Domini. Quis erat 
locus ? Hie ubi sisto. 

At Brentford, the people rose up against the 
Jews, and robbed them of whatever goods they 
could lay their hands upon. On this occasion, 
forty-five of the principal actors in the outrage 
were apprehended by the authorities of the place. 

The whole of these were, however, shortly 
after liberated, upon the intervention of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, because it was maintained 
that no man could impeach them of any crinie 
or breach of the peace. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The battle of Evershaxn — ^The Lincoln and Cambridge Jews — 
The opinion of the populace respecting the Jews — Direc- 
tions for protection — ^Prince Edmund was presented, by his 
father, with the wealthy Aaron-Jewish fayorites — ^The 
envy of the populace — ^The statute of pillory — Henry's 
plundering the Jews proved oppressive to the nation at 
large — ^Henry's charter against the Jews. 

After the battle of Eversham, when the rebel 
barons had assembled an army in the eastern 
counties, they marched a part of their forces to 
Lincoln, broke into the houses of the Jews, and 
plundered them of their wealth ; then making 
ah excursion to Cambridge, they committed a 
similar outrage, and carrying away with them 
the richest of the Jews, forced them to pay 
heavy ransoms for their liberation. These, and 

l2 
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many other acts of oppression and cruelty, were 
inflicted on the Jews by the populace. 

The conduct of the people was the natural 
result of the unrestrained extortions practised 
by the Crown. The daily occurrence of these 
extortions led the populace to regard the Jews 
as persons who were not within the usual pro- 
tection of the law, and they therefore considered 
it no crime to enrich themselves at the expense 
of that unfortunate people. 

But though the king did not hesitate to op- 
press the Jews himself, yet he had good reasons 
for shielding them against the violence and 
extortions of his subjects. He considered the 
Jews and all they possessed as his own peculiar 
property, and he consequently looked upon every 
act by which they were impoverished, as with- 
drawing so much from his own wealth. Measures 
were therefore taken to prevent a coi^tinuance of 
the outrages of the people ; and directions were 
issued to twenty-six of the prindpal inhabitante 
of the towns where the Jews resided,* to protect 
them from any fttrther acts of violence, under 
heavy penalties for disobedience. 

* Dr. Jost observes how great must their danger have bee^ 
since twenty-six burgesses in each town were neQessary to 
protect them. 
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The Jews seem to have been treated by that 
monarch exactly as slaves, and were presented 
a« gifts to his chUdren. Prince Edmund wa« 
presented with a rich Jew, Aaron. As it hap- 
pened, however, Aaron was not the worse off on 
that account ; for Edmund did not seem to have 
inherited much of the avapce and rapaciiy either 
of his father or mother. This Jew, therefore, 
fared far better than many of his brethren. He 
was enfranchised altogether by that prince for 
the trifling remuneration of an annual pair of 
gilt spurs, and had, moreover, the peculiar Hberfcy 
of residing wherever he liked in any part of the 
kingdom. There were several others who were 
favoured with the king's countenance; for in- 
stance, Cressey and two other Jews of London 
were freed, by the intercession of the King of 
the Romans, from all sorts of tallages^ for the 
space of five years, for the trifling remuneration 
of one mark and a half of gold, to be paid by 
each of them annually. And also to a certain 
Jacob le Eveske, by the interference of the 
queen, an exemption was conceded from all sorte 
of tributes and taxes all his life-time ; and the 
same privilege was granted to his son Benedict, 
after his father Jacob's death. A few other 
instances of that kind are adduced by Prynne. 
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However, the fitvour bestowed on individuals 
had only the eflfect of exciting the odium of the 
populace against the whole conununitj; and thus 
kindled the flame of persecution in the breasts 
of the British Christians to an incredible pitch. 
In fistct, they first pretended that the Crown 
lavished too many fetvours on the Hebrews, 
and then maintained that the king was not a 
good Christian in consequence, till they worked 
him up to the culminating point they aimed at. 

Eleanor, even, who was as unprincipled a plun- 
derer of the Jews as the king himself, whenever 
an opportunity occurred, was also accused of pa- 
tronising them, simply because it was supposed 
that when Eleanor was married to Henry, a great 
number of Jews followed her to this country, 
hoping to experience the same favour they en- 
joyed in her paternal country. All these pre- 
tences pressed heavily upon the poor Jews. New 
and cruel enactments were devised against them ; 
and the king was obliged to sanction them, in order 
to retain the pretensions to the name Christian. 
Cruelty to the Jews seems, then, to have been 
an infaUible feature of a good Christian. Thus, 
in the fifty-first year of this reign, when the 
statute of pillory passed, it was enacted, amongst 
other things, that "no person should purchase 
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flesh of a Jew.'* " The regulation of these sta- 
tutes/* says Mr. Blunt, "had reference princi- 
pally to the conduct of the Jews, and to their 
intercourse with the Christians.** 

If their fuiy went no farther, the Jews would 
have had no reason to be sorry; for truth to 
speak, the less intercourse the Jews had -vdth 
those Christians, the safer they were. But the 
people did not stop there. Indeed, there were 
circumstances arising out of the authority claimed 
by the Crown over the Jews, which induced the 
nation to require some regulations with respect 
to fl^eir pro^rty and poJio.. Therjtof 
the Crown with respect to them, was not unfre- 
quently, in its exercise, oppressive to the 
Ghristian inhabitants. When the king seized 
the estate of a Jew into his hands, he claimed 
to be entitled, as part of Ids effects, to all the 
debts which were at the tune owing to him, and 
the debtor to the Jew thereby became the debtor 
of the king — ^a situation which the wants of the 
Crown in those times rendered dangerous and 
oppressive. It was the custom of the Jews, 
mstead of advancing money on mortgage, to 
purchase certain rent charges on annuities, 
secured upon the landed estates of the debtor. 
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These rent charges had increased to a very large 
extent, and by becoming vested in the king^ 
were probably found to give the Crown a dan- 
gerous hold upon the landed proprietors of the 
country. As a fiirther consequence, also, of the 
title claimed by the king to the property and 
estates of the Jews, an encroachment was made 
upon the accustomed rights of the tenure. When 
a Jew became entitled to any landed property, 
the firuits and privileges of the lord of the fee 
became immediately endangered or suspended; 
for besides that the land was liable at any time 
to be seized into the hands of the king, who, upoH 
feudal principles, could not hold of any inferior, 
the lord was deprived at once of his chance of 
escheat and the advantages of reUefe, as the 
king claimed in all cases to succeed to the lands 
of a Jew upon his death; and the heir, for 
permission to take the land of his ancestors, 
paid his relief to the king. In cases of outlawry, 
moreover, the king stepped in and deprived the 
lord of his escheat. 

In consequence of this state of circumstances, 
the king was constrained, towards the conclusion 
of his reign, to grant the following charter : — 
"Henry, by the grace of God, king of England, 
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&c. To all our sheriffs, bailiflfe, and liege subjects, 
to whom these presents shall come greeting. 
Know ye, that for the honour of God and 
the universal church, for the amendment and 
advantage of our kingdom, and for relieving 
Christians from the damages and grievances 
which they have suffered by the freeholds which 
our Jews claimed to have in lands, tenements, 
fees, rents, and other tenures; and that no 
prejudice may hereafter happen to us, to the 
commonwealth of our kingdom, or to the king- 
dom itself, we by the advice of our bishops, 
nobles, and great men, who are of our council, 
have provided, ordained, and enacted, for us 
and our heirs, that no Jew shall henceforth 
have a freehold in any manors, lands, tene- 
ments, fees, rents, or tenures whatsoever, either 
by charter, gift, feoffment, confirmation, or other 
grant, or by any other means whatever. 

"Provided nevertheles, that they may here- 
after hold, as in times past they were accustomed 
to hold, those houses in our cities, boroughs 
and towns, which they themselves inhabit ; and 
likewise that they may let those houses to lease, 
which they now hold for that purpose, to Jews 
only but not to Christians. 

L 3 
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" Yet nevertheless it is here provided, that it 
should not be lawful for our Jews of London to 
purchase, or by any other method to acquire^ 
more houses than they now have in our said city 
of London ; by which the parochial churches of 
the said city, or their incumbents, may incur a 
loss. However, it shall be lawful for the said 
Jews of London at their pleasure to repair their 
houses, and even to rebuild and restore to their 
former condition such of their old houses as have 
fallen down or been demolished. 

" We likewise, by and with the advice of our 
said council, provide and enact, that with respect 
to the said houses so to be inhabited, or let to 
lease as aforesaid, no Jew shall sue or be sued 
by our original writs out of chancery, but before 
our justices appointed for taking care of the Jews 
and by the writs of Judaism hitherto used and 
accustomed. 

" But with respect to those lands and tenures 
in which the Jews were before this statute 
infeoflfed, and which they now hold, our will i^ 
that such infeoffinents and grants shall be abso- 
lutely annulled ; and that the said lands and 
tenements shall jetum to the Christians who 
granted the same ; but upon condition that the 
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said Christians shall make satis&ction to the 
Jews, without usury, for the money or consider- 
ation contained in the charters and writings 
which was paid by the Jews to the Christians, 
for the said feoffinents or grants. And also 
upon condition, that if the said Christians cannot 
make immediate satisfaction for the same, it may 
be lawfiil for the said Jews to make over the 
said tenements to other Christians, until the con- 
sideration paid by them can, without usury, be 
^ised out of th/renta and proSto of Z^i 
estate, according to its true value by a reason- 
able assessment; saving, however, to such 
Christians their subsistence ; and so as that the 
Jew may from thence receive the money or consi- 
deration by the hands of some Christian, and not 
of any Jew, as aforesaid. 

" And if a Jew should hereafter happen to 
receive from any Christian a feoflftnent of any fee 
or tenement, contrary to this present statute, the 
said Jew shall absolutely forfeit the said tene- 
ment or fee, and the same shall be taken into, 
and safely kept in our hands ; and the Christians 
or their heirs may recover the said lands or tene- 
ments out of our hands ; but upon condition that 
they pay to us the whole money whidi they 
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receive from the said Jews for such a feoffinent. 
Or if they have not sufficient wherewithal to do 
this^ they shall then pay yearly to us and our 
heirs^ at our exchequer, the true yearly value of 
those tenements or fees, according to a just and 
reasonable assessment, until we have had fiill 
satis&ction of the said money or consideration. 

" And with regard to the nurses of Jewish 
children, and the bakers, brewers, and cooks of 
the Jews, as they and the Christians are different 
in their feith and worship, we provide and ena.t, 
that no Christian, man or woman, shall presume 
to serve them in any of these capacities. 

" And because the Jews have long since been 
accustomed to receive, by the hands of Christians, 
certain rents something: like fee-farm rents, out 
of the lands and tenZento of ChrWans, which 
likewise have been called fees, we will and ordain 
that the statute relating to them heretofore by 
us made, shall remain in fiill force, nor shall any 
way be derogated from by this present act; 
therefore we command and strictly charge you, 
that you cause the said provision, ordinance, or 
statute, to be publicly proclaimed, and duly 
observed and obeyed, throughout your whole 
bailiwick. 
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" In testimony whereof we have caused to be 
issued these our letters patent. Witness self at 
Westminster, 24th day of July, and of our reign 
this 54th year."* 

* Compare John Elijah Blunf's *• History of the Jews." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Prince Edward's crusade — ^The Jews again mortgaged to 
Earl Richard — The principal synagogue converted to 
Christianity — The blasphemous pretext — The last act of 
Henry towards the Jews a most barbarous one — Jewish 
converts and their asylum. 

One would have fancied that such a statute as 
was just given, would have been the Crown's 
crowning act of violence towards the poor Jews ; l 
and since they had suffered so much of murder, 
plunder, and robbeiy both firom the king and 
his subjects, a little respite, at least, would have 
been granted to them. But various as their 
oppressions were, so were they also incessant. 
Soon after the above decree was proclaimed, 
Prince Edward proceeded to the Holy Land, — 
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" that grave of immense treasures and innimie- 
rable lives " 

His expenses were heavy ; the Jews were 
therefore taxed at six thousand marks. Now it 
was high time after all their endurances, to be 
completely drained of their silver and gold, as they 
really were ; they were therefore unable to raise 
the demanded sum with the promptitude with 
which it was required. Earl Eichard came for- 
ward again, and advanced the money on the 
security of the Jews. But they seemed to have 
been mortgaged to him in the present instance 
for one year only ; for the next year they were 
again very heavily taxed. Several individuals 
were assigned over to Prince Edward, who had 
to pay one thousand pounds. 

The Christians of that reign seem to have cul- 
tivated an unaccountable covetousness for every- 
thing Jewish, not only their money, but also 
their public buildings, and particularly their 
synagogues. We are thus informed, that this 
year another synagogue in London — the prin- 
cipal one — ^was taken away from the Jewish con- 
gregation, and given to the Friars Penitents, 
who were sadly in want of a church. Unfortu- 
nately for the poor Jews, the Friars' dark hole 
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of a ohapel was standing close to that magnifi- 
cent synagoffue, upon which those '^ locusts," as 
Tovey^ I;. Z their avaricious «ld U- 
dous aflFection, and did not rest till they got the 
king to sanction their robbery. 

The pretext they fixed upon was of a most 
blaq)hemous nature. They complained, that in 
consequence of the great noise the Jews made in 
their synagogue during their worship, they, the 
Friars, were not able to make the body of Christ 
quietly. The king thought the reason was a 
cogent one, and without any further considera- 
tion, ordered the Jewish place of worship to be 
turned into a den of thieves. But the king was 
so gracious ps to permit the Jews to build for 
themselves another synagogue in some other 
convenient place, if they chose. No doubt, 
expecting to get another church for his Christian . 
subjects. \ 

Henry III. must have been tormented with 
the torturous apprehension — as was the tyran- 
nical Herod — that the Jews anticipated his 
death with great complacency.* 

* That savage tyrant, Herod, when he was taken ill in 
Jericho, which dreadful iUness terminated his life, apprehend- 
ing the approach of his dissolution, and remembering the 
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Henry began to grow infirm, and did not 
expect to enjoy this world much longer : he 
determined nevertheless not to allow the Jews 
to be glad on that account. The cruelties, there- 
fore, which he inflicted upon them in his last 
days, were of so barbarous a nature as to excite 
the commiseration of their most venomous foes. 
He called upon his imfortunate Jewish subjects 
to reckon up all their accounts with him, and 
pay him in the balance without delay. All 
arrears of his arbitrary tallages were to be set- 
tled in the short term of four months, but half 
of the aggregate sum was to be paid in seven- 
teen days. Should any one be imable to pay, 
or give adequate security, he was forthwith to 
be imprisoned, and the privilege of bail denied 
him, except by body for body. 

And if any of their sureties should fail to pay 
in their whole quota on the appointed days, any 
sums formerly paid in part were to be forfeited, 

many cruelties which he inflicted on the poor Jews, he had 
every reason to believe that joy instead of mourning would 
succeed his death. He ordered, therefore, his sister and 
brother-in-law to seize the principal men c^ the city of 
Jericho, and to put them to the sword the moment of his 
decease, in order that mourning should be a sine qud n&n. 
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and their peraona, goods and diatteia to be at 
the king's meny. 

Numbers of them upon this occasion w&e 
imprisoned in the Tower of London, and other 
places. Nothing but weeping and lamentatiwi 
were to be seen and heard in ereiy coiner of 
every street. Dr. Tovey states — "Ev«i the 
firiarSy who had so lately taken possession of their 
synagogue, as it is said, pitied them ; nor were 
the Caursini and the Caturcensian brokers 
(though their rivals in extortion), without com- 
passion ; for nothing could be more rigorous 
and unmerciful than the king's proceedings at 
this time.** 

It must not be omitted to be mentioned that at 
the end of Henry's reign, there were great num- 
bers of Jewish converts. 

Before the Jewish institution was established, 
many were doubtless deterred from embracing 
Christianity, in consequence of the distressing 
prospect they had before their eyes, of being 
deprived of all they possessed, and without any 
means of support. 

The provision thus made for the Christian 
Jews induced many a one to make public con- 
fession of his &ith. On one of the rolls of that 
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reign, about five hundred names of Jewish con- 
verts are registered. But as all institutions, if 
not diUgently looked after, become in process of 
time abused, so was that one, in an especial 
manner. The revenues were swallowed up by a 
few of the officers of that house, and the majo- 
rity of the poor converts were subject to sheer 
starvation. 

Henry, therefore, thought it would be a men- 
torious thing on his partn-especiaUy aa he 
expected ere long to be called before an awfiil 
tribunal to give an account of his stewardship— 
to aflford fresh encouragement to that asylum, 
and inKtitote a strict ifvestigation as to whai 
became of the revenues assigned to that estab- 
lishment; and he also enacted, that for the 
fiiture, none should receive any support from the 
house, except those who were really in want of 
it. The regulations of the house and chapel 
were also revised and improved. The king's 
commissioners, for that purpose, were the Mayor 
of London, and John de St. Dennis, warden of 
the asylum. It has been stated already which 
may be repeated, institutions of that kind should 
be established in every town in England where 
the Jews reside, which would be the means of 
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making many avow their secret belief in the 
truth of the Christian religion. 

It is a most gratuitous a^ertion on the part 
of Dr. Jost, that only the impoverished Jews, 
and such as had to fear any punishment by 
reason of some transgressions against the laws 
of the coimtry, took refuge in that house. The 
Jewish historian has no authority for such a 
statement except his prejudices. There are records 
existing which prove the contrary.* 

* '^Es scheint jedoch, dass nxir arme Juden, imd wohl meist 
8olche,'die gesetzlicbe striifen 2U fiirchten batten, zu diesem 
Hatise ihre Zuflucht nahmen/' — ** Geschichte der Isracliteli." 
Vol. vii. p. 147. 
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CHAPTEK XXII. 

Summary of Heme's extortions from the Jews — ^Brief respite 
afforded to the Hebrews by the death of Henry HI.— 
Edward's first act deceitful— Edward soon began to rule 
the Jews with cruel vigour — Complaints against the Jews 
— ^The Pope's usurers — Statutum de Judaismo. 

A MELANCHOLY monotony pervaded the whole 
of the reign of Henry III. 

The principal feature in Henry's disposition 
was uncontrollable avarice, which has been the 
cause of the many cruel persecutions, to which the 
poor unfortunate Jews were exposed. 

We may just recapitulate, in a few words, the 
sums extracted from the Jews in the preceding 
reign. In the years 1230 and 1231, 15,000 
marks; in 1233, 18,000 marks; in 1236, 1,800 
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marks. The amount of taxation in 1237, not 
mentioned. In 1 239, a third part of their goods ; 
in 1241, 20,000 marks ; in 1244, 20,000 marks; 
in 1245,60,000marks,which tax the king received 
with his own hands ; in 1246, 40,000 marks ; 
in 1247, 6,525 marks ; in 1249, 10,000 marks ; 
in 1250, a great part of their goods was taken 
away ; in 1251, 5,000 marks of silver, and 40 
of gold ; in 1252, 3,500 marks ; in 1253, 5,000 
marks ; in 1259, 5,000 marks ; in 1269, 1,000Z. ; 
in 1271, 6,000 marks; besides many more, of 
which we have no records, and also besides the 
vast smns occasionaUy extorted from nmnbers 
of individuals.* 

'' Death/' using the words of a quaint writer, 
" as inexorable as himself, seized him, and gave 

* '* In Claus. 39. H. 3, pars. 2, dors. 16. 17, there is- a 
large catalogue of the lands, houses, rents, mortgages, real 
and personal estate, and debts of Abraham, a Jew, in several 
counties, amounting to a vast sum, taking up nearly two 
membrances, which were imbreviated and confiscated to the 
king's use. And a proclamation by the king, that no Jew 
should be suffered to depart out of the realm of England.** 
— Prynne. 

Lord Coke states that " the Crown received from the Jews, 
in the short space of seven years, viz., from the 17th of De- 
cember, in the fiftieth year of Henry III., until Shrove Tues- 
day, ^the second of Edwurd I., the sum of £420,000 15«. Mr 
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the Jews some respite from these afflictions, but 
the king leaving behind him but a very indif- 
ferent chara^Tfither a. a man, or a pn^ce." 

For nearly two years after, the government 
of this country remained in the hands of the 
Archbishop of York, and the Earls of Cornwall 
and Chester, Edward being abroad, engaged in 
the holy war, as it was caUed ; during which 
time the Jews seem to have been left pretty 
much unnoticed, and consequently, we may con- 
clude, in peace. Edward's return, however, 
brings them again prominently before our view, 
andtder nTli^e^ Lam*>noe» than 
ever. 

The first pubUc act of his reign which had 
reference to the Jews, wa. in co^ormity witii 
the example set by his ancestors : he held out 
to them hopes of safety and protection. Shortly 
after the death of the late king, proclamations 
of peace and security were issued, extending to 
the Jews as well as to the nation in general. It 
was, however, quickly evident tiiat, as &r as 
regarded the former, tiiere was no peace for 
them. 

Edward knew well that his fiither's and mo- 
ther's unenviable unpopularity with his subjects. 
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and the incessant dvil wars which distracted 
the kingdom during the preceding reign, owed j 
their existence to his royal parents' insatiable • 
demands for money firom the English barons. 
Edward, though equally in want of large sums 
of money, determined, however, to obtain those 
sums from the Jews alone, and not ask any- 
thing from his Christian subjects — an expedient 
whereby he expected to gain popularity, as well 
as the supplies he wanted. Accordingly the 
king, soon after his coronation, began to regulate 
the Jewish affisurs after his father's model. 
Steps were, in a short time, taken to facilitate 
the levying of taxes upon them. New officers 
of their Exchequer were appointed ; directions 
were given to enforce the regulations, by which 
they were obliged to confine themselves within 
particular towns and cities ; and orders were 
forwarded to the sheriflfe of the different places 
where they resided, to examine the registers of 
their debts and possessions, and make a faithful 
return of their estates and effects. As soon as 
the necessary information upon these orders 
was received from the sheriffs, a new tallage 
was imposed upon the Jews. The children 
b^an to be taxed as well as the parents, which 
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made the tallage enormous ; and authority was 
given to enforce the payment, together with 
that of all arrears due on former assessments, 
by measures of the greatest severity. The col- 
lectors were directed to levy tiie simis which 
were demanded upon the goods and chattels of 
those who hesitated to contribute their propor- 
tion ; and if the amount could not by this 
means be obtained — ^which, as a matter of course, 
proved those impoverished Jews to be useless, 
since everything, indeed, was taken from them 
— tiie king tiiought best to change the punish- 
ment from imprisonment to transportation. 
Accordingly, the sheriffs were empowered to 
punish the refractory (that is) those who had 
not money enough, with banishment from the 
kingdom ; to imprison all such as common 
thieves, who should be found in tiie country 
after three days from the time they were, imder 
those orders, directed to leave it ; and the lands, 
houses, and effects of those who should be 
banished, were to be forthwith taken possession 
of and sold. The persons who were appointed 
to carry these directions into effect were, an 
Irish bishop — ^Bishop-elect of Waterford — ^and 
two friars ; and they appear to have executed 

VOL. I. M 
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the oflBce entrusted to them with such relentless 
severity, that the king's mind was moved to 
pity, L in many oL ho g.™ orders to 
release particular individuals amongst the Jews 
from a part of the demands made upon thenL 

The complaints which had been made towards 
the end of the last reign, of the injuries which 
were experienced by the people in general, from 
the laws and proceedings respecting the Jews, it 
seems were now again brought forward. And 
the extent to which the Jews were permitted to 
to take interest by the canon law, in order to 
fill the coffers of the king, was, it appears^ also 
the subject of increased remonstrance. It must 
be borne in mind that the Gentiles were by fisu: 
the greater usurers than the Jews, but the 
former could practise the foul profession with 
impunity, by stating that they laboured for the 
Pope ; for instance, in the thirty-sixth year of 
the preceding reign, Henry ordered that the 
Caursini should be prosecuted with the utmost 
rigour of the law for their usuries ; but they 
pleaded that they were the servants of itiie 
Pope, and employed by him, and were therefore 
not only left alone, but were even countenanced 
in that nefarious traffic. 
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In the third year of his reign, the king, in 
order to please his Christian subjects, was 
pleased to pass the statute which is known by 
the name of the " Statutum de Judaismo." 
This statute acknowledged that the king and his 
ancestors had had great profit from the Jews, 
yet that many mischiefs and disinheritances of 
honest men had happened by their usuries.; 
and it therefore enacted, that from thenceforth 
no Jew should practise usury, — ^that no distress 
for any Jew's debt should be so grievous as not 
to leave the debtor the moiety of his lands and 
chattels for his subsistence ; that no Jew should 
have power to sell or alien any house, rents, or 
tenements, without the king's leave, but that 
they might purchase houses in cities as here- 
tofore, and take leases of land to farm for ten 
years; and that they should be at liberty to 
carry on mercantile transactions in the cities 
where they resided ; provided, however, that 
they should not, by reason of such dealings, be 
talliable with the other inhabitants of the cities, 
seeing that they were only talliable to the king, 
as his own bondsmen ; and it directed that they 
should reside only in such cities and boroughs 
as were the king's own ; and that aU Jews 

M 2 
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above the age of seven years should wear a 
badge, in the form of two tables of yellov | 
taffety,* upon their upper garments ; and that 
all above twelve years of age should pay to the 

* It is not at all unlikelj that some royal merchant amTed 
in this country to dispose of a certain quantity of ydlow 
ta£fety, which, perhaps, not proying saleable, the merchant 
procured the interest of the king or that of his ooimselkirs, and 
thus yellow taffety became the Jewish badge. C. White, in 
his ''Three Years in Constantinople," relates a circimiistanoe 
which gives colour to the above suggestion. He says: ^Soms- 
times French ambassadors carry their powers of pvotection to 
strange lengths, and apply them to singular purposes. It is 
related that one La Rose, first valet-de-chambre to M. d'Ar- 
gental, in 1690, was persuaded by some one in Paris to lay 
out his savings in wigs, as a good speculatien to take to 
Turkey. Finding, upon reaching Constantinople, that his 
stock remained on hand, and that he had been duped, he M 
into low spirits, and had nigh died of despondency. The 
ambassador seeing this, bethought himself of applying to the 
grand vizir, to see if he could not devise some plan for getting 
rid of the cargo. * Nothing can be easier (more easy),' replied 
the sultan*s alter ego ; * leave the a£[air to me.' On the fol- 
lowing day, a firman was issued, and read in the Jewish 
synagogues, commanding all Jews to wear wigs. 

''' Terrible was the confusion and running to and fro anipiig 
the unfortunate Israelites of Balat and Ehass Kouy. Few 
knew the meaning of wigs ; none knew where to find them. 
This having quickly reached La Rose's ears, he joyously 
delivered his store to a broker, who disposed of the whole m 
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king at Easter the sum of three-pence. Lord 
Coke recommended that statute as very worthy 
to be read. It was drawn up in French, and the 
following is an English translation of the same : — 
" Whereas, the king having observed, that in 
times past; many honest men have lost their 
inheritances by the usury of the Jews, and that 
many sins have from thence arisen, notwith- 
stanLg Judaism is, and has been very profiteble 
to him and his ancestors, yet nevertheless he 
orfah«».d«rt<a.ia>«for<Lho,>ourofGcd, and 
the common benefit of the people, that no Jew 
hereafter shall in any manner practise usury ; 
and that no usurious contracts already made, 
since the feast of St. Edward's last past, shall 
stand good, excepting bonds relating to the 
capital sum. Provided also, that all those who 
are indebted to the Jews, upon pledges move- 
able, shall redeem them before Easter next, 
imder pain of forfeiture. And if any Jew shall 
practise usury against the intent of this statute, 

a few hours, and the speculator reaped a rich harvest. He 
was, however, directed by his master not to renew the venture. 
** This was not the onlj strange proceeding on the part of 
M. d' Argental ; indeed, he carried his vagaries so far, that he 
was eventually put under restraint by his own secretaries.' 
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the king promises neither to give him assistance 
by himself or officers to recover his debts; 
but, on the contrary, will punish him for his 
trespass, and assist the Christians against him in 
the recovery of their pledges. 

^' And it is further enacted, that no distress 
for any Jew's debt shall hereafter be so grievous 
as not to leave Christians the moiety of their 
lands and chattels for a subsistence : and that no 
distress shall be made by any such Jew, upon 
the heir of his debtor named in the bond, or any 
other person in possession of the debtor s lands, 
before such debt shall be proved in court. And 
if the sheriff or other bailiff is commanded by 
the king to give possession to any Jew, of lands 
or chattels to the value of his debt, the chattels 
shall first be appraised by the oaths of honest 
men, and delivered to the Jew or Jewess to the 
value of the debt. And if the chattels be not 
found sufficient to answer it, then the lands shall 
be extended by the same oath, according to their 
separate values, before seisin is given of them to 
the Jew or Jewess ; to the intent, that when the 
debt is certainly known to be discharged, the 
Christian may have his land again, saving to the 
Christian, nevertheless, the moiety of his lands 
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and chattels, and the chief house for his suste- 
nance as before expressed, 

" And if anything stolen be found in the pos- 
session of a Jew, let him have his summons if 
he reffularly may have it : if not, he shall answer 
in SI LZ aa a ChrUtian Wd be obUged 
to do without claiming any privilege. Likewise 
all Jews shall be resident in such cities and 
boroughs as are the king's own, where the com- 
mon chest of their indentures is wont to be kept 
And every one of them that is past seven years 
shall wear a badge, in form of two tables, of yel- 
low taflfety, six fingers long and three fingers 
broad, upon his garment ; and every one that 
is past twelve years shall also pay annually to 
the king, at Easter, the sum of three-pence, both 
male and female. 

^' And no Jew shall have power to aUenate in 
fee, either to Jew or Christian, any houses, rents, 
or tenements, which they already purchased, or 
dispose of them in any manner, or acquit any 
Christian of his debt, without the king's special 
license, till he hath otherwise ordained. 

" And because holy Church wills and permits 
that they should live, and be protected, the king 
takes them into his protection, and commands 
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that they should live guarded and defended by 
his sheriffs, bailiffs,, and other liege people. And 
that none shall do them harm, either in their 
persons or goods, moveable or immoveable, or 
sue, implead, or challenge them in any courts but 
the king's courts, wheresoever they are. 

'^ And that none of them shall be obedient, 
respondent, or pay any rent to any but the king 
or his bailiffs, in his name, excepting for their 
houses which they now hold, rendering rent; 
saving likewise the rights of holy Church. 

" And the king also grants, that they may 
practice merchandize, or live by their labour, and 
for those purposes freely converse with Chris- 
tians. Excepting that on no pretence what- 
ever they shall be levant or couchant, amongst 
them: nor on account of their merchandize, 
be in scots, lots, or talliage, with the other 
inhabitants of those cities or boroughs where 
they remain ; seeing they are taUiable to the 
king as his own vassals, and not otherwise. 

" Moreover the king grants them free liberty 
to purchase houses, and curtilages, in the cities 
and boroughs where they reside : provided they 
are held in chief of the king, saving to the lords 
their due and accustomed service. 
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'' And further the king grants, that such as 
are unskilfiil in merchandize, and cannot labour, 
may take lands to &rm, for any term not ex- 
ceeding ten years : provided no homage, fealty, 
or any such kmd of service or advowson to holy 
Church, be belonging to them. Provided also 
that this power to fimn lands shaU continue in 
force for fifteen years, from the making of this 
act, and no longer.*'* 

The provisions of this act were rigorously en- 
forced ; writs were at different periods issued to 
compel the Jews to reside m the towns prescribed 
for them, to levy the simi of three-pence a-head 
on all who were above the age of twelve years, 
and to oblige all who were more than seven 
years old, to wear the badge directed by this 
statute. 

* It appears that Edward had abreadj contemplated the 
total banishment of the Jews in 1 290, for fifteen years after 
that statute was enacted, the Jews were altogether expelled. 
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CHAPTER XXni. 

Jews begin to speak their mind about the Christian Beligion 
— ^The Proclamation in consequence— The Jews coQsider 
their character de&med when called Christian — New 
enactment — Edward's zeal in promoting Christianity 
amongst the Jews — Patronises the convert's House-— 
Belager a Jewish convert — ^Edward wants money— The 
Jews accused of clipping the coin — ^The charge of clip- 
ping the coin examined. 

The Jews were a long time silent as regards 
the merits of the Christian religion, but they 
could contain themselves no longer. They began 
openly to abuse Christianity, and stated publicly 
that it could not be a religion given by a merciftd 
God, since it allowed such inhumanity. 

The King, therefore, with an appearance of 
pious zeal, which was either prompted by the 
dictates of his own conscience, or adopted in 
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deference to the spirit of the times, commanded 
steps to be taken to make the Jews — ^apparently 
at least — ^respect the Christian faith. The first 
means adopted with a view to this object were, 
as might have been expected in that age, of a 
compulsory nature. In the seventh year of this 
reign, the King issued a proclamation, directing 
that any Jew who was heard openly to revile the 
divinity of Christ, should be forthwith put to 
death; and if convicted of being a common 
blasphemer, should be punished according to the 
law in such cases. 

The Jews insisted, however, that they should 
not be caJled by the name of Christian, consider- 
ing such an epithet, when appHed to them, a 
de&mation of character. Accordingly we find, 
that when a Jewish woman was once called a 
Christian, and affirmed to have been baptized, 
her husband joined with her in an action for 
scandal and defamation, and appealed to the 
king for justice. 

The king actually sent a formal writ concern- 
ing it to his justices, commanding them to try 
the matter by an inquisition of Christians and 
Jews, and obtain for the parties redress, if slan- 
dered. To this circumstance may the origin of 
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the new enactment be ascribed, viz., that Jewish 
females should also wear distinguishing badges. 

For by an edict subsequently issued by the 
king, the direction with respect to the wearing of 
badges was extended to Jewesses as well as to 
Jews ; and orders were at the same time given 
to see that no Christian served any Jew in any 
menial capacity. In addition to these regulations, 
which were solely of a temporal nature, measures 
were also taken with respect to the Jews, which 
had reference to the promotion of their spiritual 
welfare. For about the same time, certain friara 
of the order of the Dominicans undertook to 
preach to the Jews, and vouched to convince 
them of the truth of the Christian faith, if the 
Jews could only be prevailed upon to listen to 
their preaching. They therefore petitioned the 
king to force all the Jews to attend to their 
(sermons) preaching. 

To forward their pious intentions, the king 
issued writs to the sheriflfs and bailiffs of the 
different towns where the Jews resided, command- 
ing that the Jews should be compelled to attend 
such places as the friars should appoint, and be 
forced to listen to the lectures which were deli- 
vered, with attention, and without disturbance. 
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The king on his part conceded a portion of the 
advantages to which he had heretofore been 
entitled, from the power he possessed over the 
property of the converted Jews. Letters-patent 
were pubUshed, declaring that for the foture 
seven years, any Jew, who might become a 
Christian, should retain the moiety of his property 
to his own use ; the other half was secured to 
the House of Converts, founded by the late king, 
to be applied (together with the deodands which 
were granted at the same time) towards the sup- 
port of that establishment. We do not find, on 
record, many benefits that resulted from the 
measure thus taken, to induce the Jews to inves- 
tigate attentively the claims of the Christian 
doctrines ; and it would seem that but few were 
prevaUed upon to surmount the stumbling-blocks 
thrown in the way of their conversion, and to 
make the sacrifice which was still incurred by the 
convert to the Christian creed. 

The Jewish Converts* Institution was also 
much patronised by the king. The warden of 
the house was commanded to elect an able^ 
presbyter to act as his coadiutor, and who was to 
Ldde i, the ho»^, togi>er U . few other 
ministers, in order regularly to attend to all the 
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r^ulati 



that if any of the converts residing in the house 
were qualified to act as assistant chaplains, they 
should be preferred to all others, in the presby- 
ters' election. And if any of the convert inmates 
appeared likely to become scholars, they should 
be sent to efficient schools, and properly educated. 
And if any be more fit for business, learn a trade ; 
but have their board and lodgings in the institu- 
tion. Should the literary converts, however, be 
promoted to the church, they were to cease to 
participate in the benefits offered by the house. 
The king also ordered that if after all the 
expenses of the house were discharged, there 
should still remain some balance in the hand 
of the collector or treasurer, the whole of that 
surplus should be applied to the repairing and 
beautifying of the chapel belonging to that 
institution. 

But, as it was said before, we are not favoured 
with many records of the conversion of the Jews 
in this reign : yet those we have registered are 
of a very satisfactory nature. We read of a cer- 
tain Oxford Jew, Belager by name, who became 
a Christian, and firom the schedule of his goods, 
which was seized for the king, in consequence of 
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his conversion, we have every reason to believe 
that Belagcyr was a man of learning, for his 
moveable goods consisted chiefly of books. His 
conversion was, therefore, owing to powerftd con- 
viction, as is generally the case with a Jew, 
when he is led to make a public confession of his 
faith in Christ.* 

Whilst it is pleasing to register the concessions 
which were thus made on the part of the Crown 
in favour of the Jewish converts, it is no less 
painful to have to record that the Jews in general 
still continued to be subjected to tallages of very 
heavy amounts, the payment of which was 
enforced by seizure of their^ods, and by banish- 
ment. The king's exchequer being completely 
exhausted, Edward stood greatly in need of 
money in consequence of his Welsh war : the 
rearing of the two castles in Wales — ^viz., that of 
Caernarvon, as also that of Conway — must also 
have amounted to a vast expenditure. Then the 
question arose, where was all the money to be 
got ? Answer — By orders which were at various 

* 6v this it is not meant to insinuate that there are no 
impostors amongst the baptized Jews. It is a painful truth 
that the human nature of the Jews is as deceitful and as 
desperately wicked as that of the Gentiles. 
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times issued to open and examine the chests in 
which the Jewish properties and pogjiBessions were 
enrolled ; and great part of their effects were 
taken, and the sums which other persons were 
indebted to them were levied and appropriated 
by the king. Accusations were, moreover, at 
different periods made against them, of various 
descriptions of crimes. 

The principal offence with which they were 
now charged, wa^ the clipping and fidsifying 
the coin of the realm ; and many, on account of 
this calimmy, were condemned to suffer death, 
and were executed. In the seventh year of this 
reign no less than two hundred and ninety-four 
Jews were put to death for this imputed crime, 
and all they possessed taken to the use of the 
the king. To what extent the Jews were really 
guilty of this latter offence for which they suffered, 
or whether they were guilty at all, it is impos- 
sible now to determine. 

It is probable, however, that many a reader 
may decide at once that this charge must have 
been true; for Edward I., who is called the 
English Justinian, for the excellency of the laws 
enacted by him, caused them to be tried for this 
offence. Some may perhaps suppose, that imder 
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a sovereign, who is to this day celebrated 
on account of the laws enacted in his reign, 
those Jews had all regular trials, and were justly 
convicted on the evidence. We candidly confess, 
that those were the opinions we enteLned at 
the first reading of this accusation, which induced 
us to examine the subject most attentively ; and 
the Mowing is the result of the examination of 
this subject : — It is true that where there are good 
laws enacted, we naturally look for an upright 
administration of them ; but it is possible for a 
prince to enact good laws for the government of 
his people, and yet to be misled by his ministers, 
to conduct his government without the least 
regard to law and justice ; and there are few 
reigns in which greater acts of oppression, cruelty, 
and injustice were committed, than in the reign 
of Edward I.,* although the brilliancy of his 
exploits, and the greatness of his abilities, have 
thrown an unmerited gloss over his administra- 
tion. Does not history declare that the very 
fountains of justice were polluted, and that long 
complaints were made of the corruption and 
venaHty of the judges in Edward's reign ? Kings 
are ever entitled to profound respect, and it is 

♦ " Henry's Britain." Vol. vii., p. 75. 
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the liberal policy of the present age ever to give 
them the credit of uprightness of intention, and 
to consider every investigation, as an investiga- 
tion of the acts of their ministers. We shall, 
therefore, consider it in this light, and speak of 
actions as the actions of the ministers of state ; 
and surely the actions of the administration in 
Edward's reign are very reprehensible. Their 
conduct towards the Welsh bards, will ever be 
considered, by those who are not dazzled by 
successfiil cruelty, as disgraceftd acts, which 
would have tarnished the splendour of this reign 
had it been a thousand times more splendid; 
but in their conduct towards the Jews, they 
acted the part of most grievous oppressors. 
What evidence was produced against them? 
We read that they were suspected of the crime, 
as were also the Flemings. It would, therefore, 
have been the part of a good and active govern- 
ment to have set its officers to seek for the guilty, 
whether English, Flemish, or Jews. Does this 
appear to have been done? By no means. 
Mark, we do not deny, but there might have | 
been Jews as well as Flemings and English con- 
cerned in these malpractices. The Jews are men, 
and subject to like temptations and like crimes 
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as the rest of mankind ; and as they dealt in 
money, and had better opportmiities than others, 
the probability that some of them were not 
entirely innocent is strengthened ; but the sud- 
denness of the inquisition, the great number of 
those executed and the conduct of the govern- 
ment and the people at large to those whom they 
did not execute, convince us that the Jews had 
not fair play, but that by fer the majority of 
them were unjustly convicted. It is curious to 
observe in the page of the English historian, first 
the statement that "the king's finances were 
exhausted," and the same page ends with an 
account of the vast sums raised by the seizure 
of the Jews' houses and effects, and the fines 
imposed upon those who escaped death, and the 
goldsmiths who were involved in the suspicion of 
being concerned with them."* 

The only circumstance mentioned by the 
historian which seems to glance at the crimina- 
tion of any of them is, that great sums of 
cHpped money were found in their houses. Here 
seems to be something like evidence. We must 
therefore pay attention to it. If he had said 
that there had been found in their houses great 

* Hume and Smollett. 
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quantities of gold-dust of the same standard with 
tlie coTient ccMn, it would have amounted to cir- 
cumstantial evidencey which, if strongly corro- 
borated with other proofed might induce an 
impartial jury to conyict a prisoner ; but no such 
thing is mentioned ; it ia only said that great 
sums of clipped money were found in their house& 
Now thisy so fiur finom being evidence against 
them, was eyidence in their fitvour, if rightly 
considered: but ndiat signified eyidence in fiivour 
of a Jew, when he was accused upon a general 
rumour ? His judge and juiy composed of those 
^o hated him and his nation, and who would 
rejoice and exult in his conviction and sufferings. 
Who was there to plead his cause ? Is there 
the least ground to suppose that they had even 
a single chance of being acquitted ? The very 
evidence which is considered as a proof of their 
guilt should have produced their acquittal ; for 
if they had been concerned in clipping the coin, 
they would have hoarded undipped money in 
order to dip it^ and put the clipped money in 
circulation. And again they dealt in money, 
and hoarded money; i^ therefore, the money 
which was in circulation was clipped and depre- 
dated in value, what could they deal in — ^what 
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could they hoaxd but clipped money ? Once more 
the Flemings were mentioned as being impli- 
cated with the Jews in the suspicion of being 
guilty of this crime ; and in the account we are 
now considering, we find that the goldsmiths 
were charged with being their accomplices, 
although they (being Christians) were only fined, 
and not hanged for it. We think there can be 
little doubt, but that the latter were the principal 
criminals, for if a goldsmith were not restrained 
by the detestation of such a crime, but would 
become particeps criminis, and subject himself to 
the punishment of the law, would he admit an 
accomplice to render his detection the more 
probable? would he permit an accomplice to run 
away with the main part of the plunder ? Surely 
he would do all the business himself* 

Unjust, however, as was the condemnation of 
the Jews for that imputed crime, the poor Jews 
seemed convinced that anything would be 
believed against them, be the story ever so 
incredible* Sums to a large amount were there- 
fore subsequently extorted from them by the 
common people, through threats of accusing 
them of the above crime. To such lengths was 

♦ See *< Witherby's Dialogues." 
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this system of extortion carried on, that the king 
found it necessary to issue a proclamation^ 
declaring that from thenceforth, no Jew should 
be held answerable for any offence heretofore 
committed. This act of evident justice was, 
however, accompanied by a condition which 
throws a degree of doubt upon the real motive 
by which it was suggested. In order to bring 
himself within the security of the prodamation, 
the person accused was bound to pay a fine to 
the king. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Edward's illness and vow — All the Jews imprisoned— A 
curious inscription discovered — ^The Jews purchase their 
liberty — ^The enmity against the Jews' epidemic — ^Edward 
decrees the final banishment of the Jews from this country 
—The decree — ^The Bang's wants intense— Magnificent 
display at the nuptials of his daughters— cause and effect 
— A list of Queen Eleanora's plate — ^The cruelty practised 
against the poor exiles, by the populace — ^The villany of a 
master mariner — ^The number of the exiles. 

In the fourteenth year of this reign, the king 
was taken dangerously ill. On his bed of sickness 
he made a vow, if his health should recover, to 
undertake another crusade. Accordingly, when 
he recovered, he took the cross, but appointed 
no time for his departure. In feet, he could not 
conveniently leave his dominions ; he therefore 
compromised his vow, by directing his zealous 
fury against the Jews of Guienne, whom he first 
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plundered, and then banished. Alas f for his 
boasted laws and the splendour of his victories. 
It is a truth, an incontrovertible tmth, tiuU 
'' there is no reign, from the Conqueror indusiye, 
blotted with greater violence than his. They 
were cruelties glossed over by ambition and 
thirst of empire, which were pursued at the 
expense of justice, himianity, and every other 
virtue."* 

The next act relating to the Jews occurred in 
the sixteenth year of this reign, when the king 
was yet on the continent. In that year it is 
stated that the Jews were, on the same ni^t, 
apprehended throughout England, and thrown 
into prison, and were only released upon payment 
to the king of the sum of twenty thousand 
pounds of silver as a ransom. The celebrated 
John Selden adduces the following curious evi- 
dence of that event : — 

niw^ ^3» new 

* Witherby. 

t The inscription, as given by Selden, and copied by Tovey, 
is very unlike Hebrew. Dr. Jost's improvement is ii^enious ; 
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That is " On the 11th day of May, were all 
the Jews m the countries of this island impri- 
soned : in the year of the worid, 5047, [a.d. 
1217.] I, Asher, inscribed this.'* The inscription 
was discovered by Patridus Junius in an old 
vault at Winchester.] 

Some historians relate that the Jews were 
subjected to this violence, in consequence of a 
promise made by the commons to the king, of a 
fifth of their moveables, provided he would 
banish the Jews from the island. When the 
Jews became acquainted with the reason of their 
imprisonment, they caused an intimation to be 
conveyed to the king, that they would pay a 
larger sum than the amoimt of the fifth part 
promised by the commons, if they might be 
released from their dimgeons, and allowed to 
remain in England. This offer had the desired 
effect, and they were again restored to Uberty, 
upon payment of the above-mentioned sum. 
Whether this statement of the circumstances 

but according to his reading, the imprisonment took place in 
November, whilst Stow and Prjmne state that May was the 
mouth. The above reading is proposed, therefore, as the 
most likely to be correct ; one could easily mistake i for ^, 
especially when scratched on a walL 

VOL. I. N 
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under which the Jews were imprisoned be correct 
or not, it seems certain that from about this tune^ 
the clamour against them became daily more 
violent. It is not improbable that the edict, by 
which the exactions practised upon the Jews bj 
the people were prevented, had rendered them, 
with many, still greater objects of hatred. It 
appears, however, that the clergy and gentry 
joined with the nation, in general, in desiring the [ 
expulsion of the Jews ; and it is to be inferred 
that they were induced to entertain this wish, 
in a great measure, from the heavy debts they 
owed to the Jews, and expecting to be relieved 
of the pajonent, by the banishment of the credi- 
tors ; which gave birth to all the monstrous ac- 
cusations brought against them, which were stiU 
loudly repeated against the Jews, not only of 
their being continually clipping and depreciating 
the coin of the country, but also being the cause 
of much hardship through their usurious deal- 
ings. But, though this may have been, in truth, 
the principal, as in fact, the only avowed reason 
for desiring that the Jews should be driven out 
of England, yet there can be little doubt that 
the evils which have been, in a former chapter, 
pointed out as resulting to the nation, in gene- 
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ral, from the power continually exercised over 
the property, persons, and rights of the Jews, 
had some effect in increasing the wish to be 
reUeved from the presence of that people. 

Edward's conduct towards the Jews, in his 
continental dominions, has already been noticed : 
he first fleeced them for the benefit of the state, 
and them banished them, to render heaven 
propitious to his government. This measure 
served greatly to raise his popularity, and upon 
his entry into London, he was received with 
every mark of joy and goodwill by the clergy 
and people. Before this feeling could subside, 
he was induced to consent to the decree for the 
final banishment of the Jews from England, 
which his great grandfather, Henry II., was 
instigated to do, but was not prevailed upon. 

In return for this favour, he received from the 
commons the grant of a fifteenth part of their 
goods, and the clergy, at the same time, made a 
gift to him of the tenth part of their moveables. 
A veiy inadequate sum, when compared with 
the debts they owed to the Jews. The above- 
mentioned decree commanded that the Jews, 
together with their wives and children, should 

n2 
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depart from the realm within a certain time- 
namely, before the feast of All-Saints. As a 
matter of grace, on the part of the king, they 
were permitted to take with them a part of their 
moveables, and sufficient money to defray the 
expenses of their journey. Their houses and 
other possessions were seized by the king; and 
appropriated to his own use. The king* wanted 
vast sums of money this year. 

Three of his elder daughters were married in 
the same year that the Jews were banished. 
The king's seizing all the Jewish property will 
readily account for the magnificence displayed at 
the nuptials of these princesses. 

Agnes Strickland, in her second volume of 
" The Lives of the Queens of England, '' expa- 
tiates not a little on the effect, but leaves the 
cause altogether unmentioned, viz. — ^that of 
Edward's banishing the Jews. She says, "A 
list of the plate used in the queen's household, 
will prove that the Court of Eleanora had 
attained a considerable degree of luxury. The 
plate was the work of Ade, the king's goldsmith, 
and the description of the rich vessels of the 
goldsmith's company has been brought to light 
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by modem research.* Thirty four pitchers of 
gold and silver, calculated to hold water or wine ; 
ten gold chalices, of the value of 140/., to 292/, 
each ; ten cups of silver gilt, or sUver white, 
some with stands of the same, or enamelled, 
more than 118/. each : also cups of jasper, plates 
^ dishes of saver! gold Lte, Zs Wis, 
sUver hanapers or baskets ; cups of benison, with 
holy sentences wrought thereon; enamelled 
silver jugs, adorned with effigies of the king, in 
a surcoat and hood, and w^h two effigies of 
Queen Eleanora. A pair of knives with silver 
sheaths enamelled, with a fork of crystal and a 
silver fork, handled with ebony and ivory. In 
the list of royal valuables, were likewise combs 
and looking-glasses of silver gilt, and a bodkin 
of silver, in a leather case; five serpents* 
tongues, set in a standard of silver; a royal 
crown, set with rubies, emeralds, and great 
pearls ; another with Indian pearls ; and one 
great crown of gold, ornamented with emeralds, 
sapphires of the East, rubies, and large Oriental 
pearls." There need be no hesitation in saying 
that a great part of the articles displayed were 

♦ By Mr. Herbert, city librarian, in his " History of City 
Companies.'' 
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Jewish. The coincidence of their 

with the above display, wanants sach a 

supposition. 

Notwithstanding the harshness and severity 
of this decree, it seems not to have be^ 
sufficient to excite any commiseration on tiie 
part of the people. Many were still unwilling 
to allow the Jews to depart in quiet, but songiit 
to take the last opportunity remaining to them 
to give vent to their unchristian hatred and 
enmity against tl|A unfortunate people, and to 
despoil them of the small portion of their wealth 
which remained to them. The principal Jews 
were forced to provide themselves with letters 
of safe-conduct from the king; and it became 
necessaiy, for their protection, to issue order, 
to the officers and magistrates of the towns 
through which they passed, to guard them 
against the violence of the populace. One 
instance of the barbarities to which they were 
subjected, deserves to be particularly noticed, 
as it affords a just example of the sentiments 
entertained by .the people towards the Jews. It 
is thus related by Hollinshed, and copied by 
Lord Coke, and many other writers since. " A 
sort of the richest of them," he says, "being 
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shipped with their treasure, in a mighty tall 
ship which they had hired, when the same was 
under sail, and got down the Thames, towards 
the mouth of the river, towards Quinborough, 
the master mariner bethought him of a wile, and 
caused his men to cast anchor, and so rode at 
the same, till the ship, by ebbing of the stream, 
remained on the dry sand. The master here- 
with enticed the Jews to walk out with him on 
land, for recreation; and at length, when he 
understood the tide to be coming m, he got him 
back to the ship, whither he was drawn by a 
cord. 

" The Jews made not so much haste as he did, 
because they were not aware of the danger ; but 
when they perceived how the matter stood, they 
cried to him for help, howbeit he told them that 
they ought to cry rather unto Moses, by whose 
conduct their fathers passed through the Red 
Sea ; and, therefore, if they would call to him 
for help, he was able enough to help them out 
of these raging floods, "which now came in upon 
them. They cried indeed, but no succour 
appeared, and so they were swallowed up in the 
water. The master returned with the ship, and 
told the king how he had used the matter, and 
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had both thanks and rewards^ as some have 
written. But others affirm, (and more truly as 
should seem,) that divers of the mariners, which 
dealt so wickedlj against the Jews, were hanged 
for their wicked practice ; and so received a just 
reward of their fraudulent and mischieyous 
dealing." 

By the time appointed, aU the Jews who had 
survived the various massacres had left ^England ; 
the niunbers have been estimated by some at 
15,060, by others, at 16,511. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The account of Hebrew historiaus — Ben Virga — Rabbi 
G*daliah — Sir Walter Scott borrowed a leaf from Rabbi 
G'daliah — ^The reason of so little information from Jewish 
sources — ^Dr. Jost's inaccuracies — ^The Jewish chronicle— 
The circumstances which attended the last act of yiolence 
— Retrospective view — Picture of the exiles — Ei^land 
expelled the most brilliant star of the Reformation — ^De 
Lyra was an English Jew — Luther's forerunner. 

The following few particulars are to be met 
with in the histories of the Jews themselves 
respecting their changes, chances, troubles, and 
sufferings in this country. Ben Virga, in his 
chronicle " Shayvet Y'hudah," states : " a.m. 
5018, in the island which is now called England, 
a great and mighty destruction occurred in afl 
thf congregatioi, g^ and powerful in wirfom, 
knowledge, and honour, which were in those 
days. And especially that great city called 

n3 
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London^ which contained about two thousand 
Jewish householders; all of them were pos- 
sessed of wisdom and wealth. It was there that 
Rabbi Abraham Aben Ezra, composed his 
epistle which he called ^ The epistle of the Sab- 
bath.' The cause of their destruction was, that 
they [i. e. the Jews] should change their creed ; 
and when they insisted on the sanctification of 
God's name, they [i. e. the Gentiles] accused 
them of counterfeiting the coin. This calumny 
was brought before the king ; the king examined 
and investigated the matter, and found that the 
fiJse accusers invented that calumny against the 
Jews ; and they escaped. After, a time, the 
Nazarenes resumed their calumnies, and sought 
for persons to witness against the Jews, and 
they foimd such persons as they desired, who 
stated how they saw a Jew clipping a ooin ; 
and though the king knew that it was all &lse, 
but on account of the murmuring of the popu- 
lace, he wished to throw off their displeasure, 
and fearing lest the nation should rise with a 
sword in their hand, as was generally the case 
with them, and there would be no one to deliver, 
he commanded and banished them [the Jews], 
and this expulsion took place am. 5020," 
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It is not at all unlikely that Ben Virga's account 
is the true one, as feir as the facts of the case 
are concerned. There seems certainly to be a 
disagreement in the dates. 

Rabbi G'daUah mixed up several incidents 
together, and also added a Uttle of the marvel- 
lous out of his own vivid imagination, which 
gives his narrative altogether the air of romance, 
which is the following : — 

" A.M. 5020. A priest in England consented 
to be circumcised in order to be married to a 
Jewess, with whom he was desperately ena- 
moured. The affair became known to ihe citi- 
zens, who were desirous of burning them. But 
the king. chose to execute the revenge in a dif- 
ferent way, and decreed that within three niDnths, 
they should change their religion : those who 
circumcised the priest were burned, and many of 
the Jews changed their religion. And they 
[i. e. the Gentiles] took all their children from 
six years old and downwards, and carried them 
to the end of the realm, that they might forget 
the customs of their fathers, the Jews. The 
king died, and his son reigned in his stead, and 
presently there came upon his kingdom pesti- 
lence and famine, and his counsbllors said to 
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him, that it was because of the Jews [i. e. bap- 
tised ones], who do not sincerely belicTe, that 
that calamity came upon them. And he [the 
king] made two tents by the banks of the sea ; 
upon one he painted the figure of Moses, our 
Rabbi — may peace be upon him — ^and also his 
name ; and upon the other he painted their 
Messiah : and he told them that they were per- 
mitted to become Jews, and none of them should 
be forced to do anything. But in order that he 
might ascertain who was a Jew [by creed], he 
wished that those who were desirous of becoming 
Jews should go into the tent of Moses our 
Eabbi — ^may peace be upon him — who took upon 
themselves to do so. Now many of them entered 
into the tent of Moses, our Babbi — ^may peace 
be upon him — and after they were gathered 
there, they were murdered, and cast into the 
sea, and thus aU of them perished and were 
extirpated.'' 

Did Eabbi G'daliah write since the days of 
Sir Walter Scott, one might be inclined to think 
that the Jewish historian borrowed a leaf from 
one of the volumes of the Scotch novelist, only 
suppressing the names of Brian de Bois-Guilbert 
and Rebeccah ;" but as Sir Walter flourished 
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when the Hebrew writer was long since dead 
and gone, we are at liberty to conjecture vice 
versd. 

The reason why we are not fiivoured with 
more information on their history in this country, 
by themselves, has already been hinted at in the 
introductory chapter. It is certain that the 
Jews had many valuable Hbraries in this country, 
which were taken from them before they were 
driven out of it, and were bestowed on the uni- 
versities and monasteries. However, this consi- 
deration belongs properly to the subsequent 
period of Jewish history in this country, which 
shall be fiilly treated in the ensuing chapters. 
Dr. Jost is by no means correct when he says, 
" There is no trace of (Jewish) schools in Eng- 
land ; no Babbi of that country occupies a place 
in the annals of Jewish scholars ; there was no 
time for study, and no ambition stimulated and 
encouraged those who were eager for the acquire- 
ment of knowledge."* Not only is this statement 

* ^'Von Scbulen ist keine Spur in England, daher auch 
nicbt von Gelehrten : kein dortiger Kabbiner bat einen Platz 
in den Jiidiscben Jabrbiichem der Qelehrten. Zum Stu- 
diren, war keine Zeit, und keine ehre lockte und starkte den 
Wissbegierigen."— " Gescbicbte der Israeliten.'' Vol. vii. 
p. 165. 
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at variance with Kabbi Solomon Ben Virga's, 
but also with his own. He liiniself says, with 
reference to the English Jews, "The learned 
amongst them prosecuted the medical sciences, 
yet more as an art ; and they were, through 
their acquaintance with some secret means of cures, 
80 celebrated, that the divines were interrupted 
in their wonderful cures," &c. Indeed there 
are many statements in this historian's produc- 
tions, which must be received with a considerable 
degree of caution. 

There is, however, a current opinion amongst 
the modem English Jews, that especially *' the 
sayings of the wise men of Norwich and of 
York, are quoted in some of the additions made 
by the expounders of the Talmud." 

We cannot vouch for the correctness of that 
opinion. We addressed once a letter on this 
subject to the editor of the "Jewish Chronicle," 
hoping to elicit from his numerous well-educated 
readers, information on the above. The learned 
editor seems to have mistaken the purport of 
the letter to him, and therefore gave an answer 
not at all to the purpose. It is the following, 
and given in a note : — "With every deference due 
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to Dr. Jost, and his research displayed in his 
History of the Jews, we are bound in this 
instance to support mr. Moses Samuel's opinion, 
that we had great men Uving in England eight 
hundred years ago. Although the Rev. Mr. 
Margoliouth might have read through the Tal- 
mud again carefiilly (no easy task !) he must 
have overlooked the passage in Josephoth [Tose- 
photh, we suppose] (not having a Talmud at 
hand, we must defer the quotation of ^ chapter 
and verse ' to our next number), where the 
* wise men of Norwich ' are mentioned. Mr. 
Samuel's opinion is also supported by the 
authority (no small one, even if Compared with 
Dr. Jost and the Rev. Mr. Margoliouth) of the 
^ Chain of Tradition ' which places Rabbi Meyer 
of England in the same category with Jarchi, 
Rabenu Tam, and Maimonides/' 

That the Jews had learned men in this coun- 
try we know full well, and the editor of the 
^^ Jewish Chronicle" might have known this by 
the quotation from Ben Virga. It is the espe- 
cial mention of the wise men of Norwich and 
of York, that we were anxious to know something 
about. Upwards of five years have passed away. 
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and the promised *^ quotation of chapter and 
verse" has not been given yet. 

To tetum, however, to the immediate subject. 
Thus was this unfortunate race^ after nearly two 
centuries of ahnost continual persecution, driven 
from this country and robbed of their possessions. / 
In the circumstances that attended this last act 
of violence, we see displayed a continuance of 
the same oppression and cruelty which the treat- 
ment they had experienced, both from the 
monarch and the people, had ever evinced. I^ 
as was pretended, their banishment was sought 
as a relief from the grievanc>es which their 
usurious dealings inflicted upon the nation, we 
cannot find in this circumstance any necessity 
for their extirpation, or any justification for the 
rapacity^ that caused their estates to be confis- 
cated to the crown, or for the malice that dic- 
tated the cruelties to which, on that occasion, 
they were exposed from the populace. The 
sums which were advanced to the king by the 
commons and by the clergy, as the price of their 
expulsion, were more than made up to them by 
the robbery they practised upon the unfortunate 
exiles before their leaving the shores of this 
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country. And the desire that the nation seems 
to have entertained for their removal may, with- 
out error, be traced principally to this source. 

In taking a retrospective view of the facts 
that were stated in the preceding pages, it must 
be acknowledged that a spirit of relentless 
cruelty pervaded the whole nation ; and we can- 
not but feel that the exactions and barbarities 
which were recorded, mark an indeUble stain 
upon this period of English history. They are 
blots in the characters of the successive monarchs, 
and are painftdly indicative of the cupidity, 
ferocity, and ignorance of the people. On the 
other hand, we must admit that the conduct of 
the Jews themselves under their continued suf- 
ferings and oppressions, whilst it furnishes a 
fresh example of the characteristic perseverance 
with which they brave all dangers and difficul- 
ties in pursuit of riches, affords at the same time 
a further proof of the resignation, fortitude, and 
self-devotion for which that nation has been 
ever distinguished. Behold them proceeding to 
leave the British Isle in the beginning of win- 
ter; see their tender infants clinging to their 
mothers, who are scarcely able to support them; 
see them lying down when unable to proceed, 
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stripped of all their comforts^ insulted by those 
who are called Christians ; and when they arrive at 
the sea-shore^ behold numbers of them^ in their 
embarkation^ drowned by the mere wanton bar- 
barity of the English, and the rest stripped of 
the poor pittance they were permitted to retain. 
Oh ! the reflections are too much for the Hebrew. [ 
He would rather not think of the past, but look 
at the present improved state both of the perse- 
cuted and persecutors, which shall be the pleasing 
theme of the succeeding volimies. 

It must not be omitted to be mentioned, that 
in banishing the Jews from this country the 
English expelled one of the most brilliant stars 
of the Reformation, who was a Christian Jew, 
an Englishman by birth, and educated in the 
University of Oxford, the well-known Nico- 
laus de Lyra, who wrote a Commentary on the 
Old and New Testament ; and being deeply 
versed in the ancient tongues, and well read in 
all the works of the learned rabbles, he selected 
their best opinions, and expounded the holy 
Scriptures in a manner far above the taste of 
that age — ^in which he showed a greater acquaint- 
ance with the principles of interpretation than 
any of his predecessors. He was, indeed^ a 
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most usefiil forerunner to Luther, who made 
ample use of his commentaries, in which De Lyra 
frequently reprehended the reigning abuses of 
the Church of Rome — a, fact which led Pflug, 
Bishop of Naumberg, to say, 

" Si Lyra non lyrasset, 
Lutherus non saltasset." 

Other have it thus : 

" Nisi Lyra lyrasset, 
Totus mundus delirasset.*** 

Wickhffe has also profited much by De Lyra's 
writings ; he used them frequently when trans- 
lating the Bible. Indeed, his writings were 
formerly very famous. Pope, in giving a cata- 
logue of Bay's library, in his ^' Dunciad," finds 

" De Lyra there a dreadful front extend." 

It appears that, soon after the banishment of 
the Jews from this country, De Lyra embraced 
Christianity in Paris. The French biographers 
have a particular talent for Frenchifying any 
learned man who passes through the towns and 
streets of France. Accordingly, L'Acrocat, in 

* See the "Fundamental Principles of Modem Judaism 
Investigated.** Page 241. " Geschichte der hebraischen 
Sprache und Schrift." Page i06. 
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his biographical dictionary, made a Frenchman 
of him. But that is disproved by the title-pag6 
of one of De Lyra's own works,* in which he 
gives England as his native country. 

* BratheriDg*8 8to. edition of Lyra*8 ^* Disputations 
against the Jews." 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

Another retrospective view of the banishment of the Jews — 
Many Jews preferred to give up the profession of their reli- 
gion than the abandonment of their homes — The banishment 
of the Jews from Spain — ^No in£unous Inquisition disgraced 
this Country—- Warbeck and his son Peter, alias Peterkin 
—Edward IV.— Richard III.— Henry VII.— Dutchess of 
Burgundy — James IV. of Scotland — ^Deputation of Asiatic 
Jews to examin the pedigree of Oliver Cromwell — ^Francis 
Raguenet's blunders — ^The raging of the Thames — ^A Jewish 
tradition — ^The banishment of the Jews keenly felt by 
Edward's successors^-The crime of u^ury not peculiar to 
the Jews — ^Henry VII. and the philosopher s stone. 

It will be necessary, once more, before we take 
leave of the first volume of the history under 
review, to take another retrospective glance of 
the banishment of the Jews from tJiis coimtry ; so 
as to enable the reader to form a connecting 
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link between their inhospitable expolsion, and 
hospitable readmission, by the people of Eng- 
land. The remarkable coincidence between the 
banishment of the Jews and the gorgeous dis- 
play at the nuptials of the three eldest daughters 
of the impoverished Edward I. has been alreadj 
pointed out. Rigorous and diligent research 
into the archives of extant documents, published 
and unpublished, leaves but little doubt that 
many of the devoted and persecuted of the 
children of Israel, resident in this country at 
that time, preferred to give up the profession 
of their religion than the abandonment of their 
homes and their comforts. The Jews in Spain 
were more learned, more noble-minded, more 
zealous for their creed ; and yet when the fetal 
crisis arrived, that they were obliged to bid a per- 
manent farewell to their long-cherished homes^ 
no less a congregation than ninety thousand pro- 
fessed Roman Catholicism, — ^the religion which 
hated them, and which was detested by them. 

The reason, however, for the comparatively 
non-existence of instances of relapses to Judaism, 
is the absence of that nefarious tribunal, the 
Inquisition ; — that persecuting merciless court 
tended to make the Nuovo-Christianos of Spain 
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cling more tenaciously than ever to their secret 
unbelief of Christianity, and perpetuated the 
same infidelity in the minds of their descendants. 
No such tribunal disgraced this coimtry, and the 
total absence of such an iniquitous court in this 
realm had the effect of amalffamating, by de- 
^ tta ABgloJa^ish Nuovf-ChristL JwiU. 
the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman Christians 
in this country. 

Nevertheless, we meet now and then with 
instances, evidencing that England was not alto- 
gether without those Nuovo-Christianos, One 
instance is a particularly striking one, and forms 
a most romantic chapter in the annaLs of Great 
Britain :— 

Warbeck, who was a great favourite — ^and the 
gossips of the time reported that his wife was a 
greater favourite — with Edward IV., was one of 
those Jewish Christians. This Warbeck was often 
with his royal patron, but Mrs. Warbeck oftener; 
for of this prince we are told that— 

'* Edward, to each Toluptuous vice a slave, 
Cruel, intemperate, vain, suspicious, brave.'* 

Warbeck was presented by his wife with a son. 
The king condescended to stand godfether for 
young Warbeck, (?) and name him Peter. It 
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need hardly be added^ that the young royal 
proteg6 was brought up in a manner suiting a 
courtier. Many traced in Peter's face a striking 
similarity^ and almost family likeness^ to the 
features of the ill-fated young princes, fklward 
v., and Eichard, Duke of York. However, when 
Edward was no more, and Warbeck shrewdly 
observing the treachery of the Duke of Glou- 
cester, alias Eichard III., the royal favourite 
thought it proper quietly to withdraw froni court 
altogether. But when Warbeck observed, more- 
over, the cruel death inflicted upon Lord Hast- 
ings, and the ignominious punishment awarded 
to Jane Shore, and the infamous murder perpe- 
trated on the sons of his royal patron, he pru- 
dently quitted England altogether, and went to 
reside at Toumay, in Fleming. So that amidst 
the confiision of the civil discord and war which 
agitated and rent this country, and deluged it 
with blood, Warbeck and Peterkin were obhter- 
ated from the memories of the statesmen of the 
time ; and it was not till the time of Henry VII. 
that their names appear on the stage of Great 
Britain's history. Peterkin returned to England 
under the assumed name of Richard, Duke of 
York, and claimed the throne of England as 
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his birthright, and for a time succeeded in shak- 
ing the pillars of the kingdom, and made Henry 
VII. tremble on his throne. He was honoured 
by the Duchess of Burgundy by the cognomen 
of the " White Rose of England ;" and James 
IV. of Scotland gave him in marriage his rela- 
tive, the beautifiil and virtuous Lady Catherine 
Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Huntly. The 
rest of the acts of Peterkin Warbeck, the wars 
which he waged, and the death which he died, 
are amply recorded in the books of the chronicles 
of the kings of England. It is to be regretted, 
however, that Henry VII. did not favour the 
pubUc of his day with all the evidences which 
were adduced at Peterkin's trial. We might 
perhaps have learned from that singular incident 
a great deal about the British Nuovo-Christianos 
of that peri(¥i ; but, using the words of Lord 
Bacon, " Henry's showing things by pieces, dark 
lights so muffled the story," that we are left in a 
great measure in the clouds about it. 

The Jews themselves in many parts of Europe 
and Asia were of opinion that many of their 
brethren in England of the middle ages, chose 
rather to part with their Judaism, than with 
their place of sojourning. 

VOL. I. O 
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Francis Kaguenet in his " Histoire d'Oliver 
Cromwell," records that soon after the Protector 
assumed the reigns of the EngUsh government, 
the Jews of Asia conceived the preposterous 
idea, that Cromwell might prove the 'promised 
Messiah, and they therefore conmiissioned a 
deputation, headed by a celebrated Rabbi, Jacob 
Ben Uziel by name, to proceed to England, 
and search diHgently for the ancestors of the 
sai-'disant Protector. When the wise men of 
the East came to England, they first sought 
the face of the governor, to ask permission, 
under pretence, to view the Hbraries at Cam- 
bridge, with a view, as they stated, to purchase 
them. Cromwell thus gave them permission to 
proceed thither. The commissioners, however, 
did not stay long at Cambridge. After a 
cursory inspection of the Oriental lore, they 
proceeded to Huntingdonshire, and set about 
tracing the pedigree of their fancied deliverer. 
But the deputation were gifted with more zeal 
than discretion, which betrayed the real object 
they had in view, and were therefore ordered to 
quit this country with the least possible delay* 

It is perfectly absurd to suppose that the 
Jews seriously thought Oliver Cromwell to have 
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been the Messiah; if Francis Eaguenet only 
remembered what he wrote in his ^'Histoire de 
TAncien Testament" he would never have com- 
mitted so great a blunder. The common and 
ilUterate ignoramuses might have thought so, 
and may be excusable, but such a statement 
made by a man of letters, sounds very ugly. 
Nevertheless, that commission of inquiry proves 
that the Jews were of opinion that many of 
their nation became amalgamated with the 
Anglo-Normans. 

Amongst the many traditions current amongst 
the Jewish people at home and abroad, respecting 
their ante-expulsion brethren, there is one of 
a curious character. It is to the following effect, 
that the spot in the river Thames, where many 
of the poor exiles were drowned by the perfidy of a 
master mariner, is imder the influence of ceaseless 
rage, and however calm and serene the river is 
elsewhere, that place is ftiriously boisterous. It is 
moreover affirmed that this relentless agitation is 
situated under the London Bridge. There are 
even at the present day, some old fashioned 
Hebrew famiUes, who impUcitly credit the out- 
rageous rage of the Thames. A small boat 
is now and then discovered by a Hebrew 

o2 
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observer, filled with young and old credulous 
Jews, steering towards the supposed spot, in 
order to see and hear the noisy sympathy of the 
mighty waters. As there is no end of traditions 
on the subject, we must not tarry to narrate any 
more of them, but confine ourselves to a few 
fisujts with reference to England without the 
Jews. 

Though Edward I. personally profited con- 
siderably fi-om the banishment of the Jews, as 
has already been demonstrated, his successors 
felt the absence of the golden Hebrew sources 
most keenly. Edward was well compared to the 
silly woman in the fable, who killed her goose in 
order to get all the golden eggs at once. 

Dr.d'Lossiers Tovey, a writer of great research, 
and who has been frequently quoted in the progress 
of this work, observes, "Errors both in faith and 
practice, seem to have been as frequent amongst 
Christians; in succeeding generations, as they were 
before ; and the several statutes made to prevent 
usuiy, after the Jews had left the kingdom, 
prove it to be a crime no ways peculiar to those 
of the circmncision. The extremities to which 
some of the EngUsh monarchs were driven, by 
reason of the lack of the filthy lucre, shows how 
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much the English Crown lost by the absence of 
that enterprising people the Jews. "Who can 
imagine, " says the same author, "that if the Jew s 
had continued in the kingdom, Henry VII. 
would ever have been driven to supply his 
extravagancies by the beggarly shift of Alchymy 
and sophistications of his coin!" 

Few and fiir between are the traces of the old 
Hebrews in this realm. The antiquarians and 
archaeologists have now and then brought to 
light some fragments belonging to some monu- 
ments of the ante-expulsion Jews, which, though 
comparatively trifling in themselves, are still 
endowed with interest to the reader of Jewish 
history. It is difficult now to point out clearly, 
the ancient Hebrew houses, both public and 
private, for though Edward ordered a strict 
inventory to be made of all the Jewish estates, 
with the design, as he promised, to convert them 
all to pious purposes, yet nothing ^was more 
remote from his royal intentions. The inventory 
was indeed made, and an auction too, but the pro- 
ceeds were converted to anything but pious pur- 
poses. The English Justinian squandered away 
the money in a most abominable manner, without 
a single penny having been applied to those pious 
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uses of which the devout king talked. Whole 
rolls fiiU of patents^ relative to Jewish estates^ 
are still to be seen in the Tower, which estates 
together with their rents in fee, pensions and 
mortgages, were all seized by the king. Besides 
those Jewish records on parchment, there are 
some in stone, viz, a few Christian churches, 
which were formerly Jewish synagogues. Also 
some streets and walks, which are distinguished 
by the names of Jewry, Jew's way, Jew's walk 
Jewin street, Jew's wall, Jew's mount, &c. &c., 
which are to be found in London, Cambridge, 
Canterbury, Oxford, Leicester, Suffolk, York, 
&c. &c. 

It would appear that prior to their banishment 
from this country, the Jews possessed several 
valuable hbraries. Peck, in his " Antiquities of 
Stamford," mentions one, of considerable extent, 
to have existed in that place, which was ulti- 
mately removed, to a neighbouring convent 
Anthony Wood, in his "Antiquities of Oxford,'' 
states that the Jewish books in that city, were 
purchased by the scholars. Most of the Hebrew 
books were bought by the famous Roger Bacon, 
who, in a short note written in one of the books, 
gratefully acknowledged, that they were of great 
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service to him in his studies. After his decease, 
they came into the possession of the Franciscan 
Friars of Oxford. 

As long as that order existed there, the monks 
made good use of those books, but the decUne 
of the order was followed by the decay of the 
library. "The books,'' — ^using the words of that 
quaint writer — " were delivered up as a patri- 
mony for the moths and worms, as were several 
works of Roger Bacon himself." The British 
Musemn and Bodleian libraries have among their 
myriads of volumes, a few Hebrew works penned 
by Hebrew hands, in this country, during the 
thirteenth century. In the former there are the 
works of the celebrated Abraham Aben Ezra, 
also a beautiftJ MS. of the Prophets written on 
parchment, and has the following inscription, 
"The writing of the hand of Rabbi Tam." In 
the latter is a MS. work entitled "Sephser 
Hashoham," a Hebrew vocabulary, written by 
Rabbi Moses Hannasee, of England. 

There used to be a tradition amongst the 
common people of this country, that the Jews 
buried a great many of their valuables, either in 
the hope of a speedy return, or to prevent them 
&Uing into the hands of their rapacious perse- 
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cutors, which is not at all unlikely. The poor 
exiles knew too well that while passing through 
the country places laden with property, on their 
way to the Cinque ports, they would expose 
themselves to the ravenous avarice of their 
murderous foes. The common classes of this 
country, used therefore to dig in those localities, 
in the neighbourhood of which, the Jews once 
resided. Mr. Burton, the historian of Leicester- 
shire, espoused the same opinion. That writer 
mentions a circumstance in corroboration of his 
theory. In the year 1607, was discovered, under 
a large stone, at Heigham, Leicestershire, a 
treasure of silver coin, all of the time of Henry 
III., as well as a &ir ruby and agate, set in gold, 
and a cornelian seal, set in silver, having an 
Arabic prayer on it Mr. Burton thinks that f 
some of the ante-expulsion Jews buried the ! 
treasure there- 

Nearly two hundred years ago, whilst a fish- 
erman was dragging a small brook in Suffolk, 
he found a curious spherical vessel, standing on 
three small cloven feet, resembling in shape 
the accompanying sketch. 
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It has a Hebrew inscription on its circum- 
ference, which decides that the relique was a 
Jewish one, and that of the olden time. The 
inscription indicates moreover that the vessel 
contained the offerings made for Jerusalem. 

The following is a literal EngUsh translation 
of the original inscription : — " The offerer is 
Joseph, son of the saint * Rabbi Yechiail — may 
the memory of the righteous saint be blessed, — 
who answered and questioned the congregation 
as he thought proper, that he might see the face 

• An exptessioD used, by Jewish writers, for a martyr. 
03 
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of Ariel,* with the written law of Yekuthiiiail,t 
and may the righteous act| deliver from dea^L" 

There can be no doubt that many more such 
artidea were cast away, and n^ch, if they were 
found, would throw a great deal of light on the 
early histoiy of the Jews in this country. It is 
well known what the poor Jews have done at 
York — that before they committed suicide, ihej 
destroyed and buried all their valuables. 

It may not be out of place to notice a curious 
medal, which was found at York in the year 1 829, 




* Jenualem. Isaiah x 

t Another name for Moses, according to the rabbies. 

J Alms^viDg. Dr. Tovey, by the assistance of a Mr. 

Gaguier, has succeeded in making nonsense of the inscription. 
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on the removal of Layerthorpe old bridge, of 
which the foregoing is a fac-simile. 

It bears on side A a square of sixteen com- 
partments, each filled with one or two Hebrew 
letters, all of which amount to the numerical 
value of 136, the sum total of which is put 
between the inner and outer peripheries, under- 
neath the square. On the top of the square are 
the words Atl Ab, God the Father. Beneath 
the square is the astronomical sign of Jupiter. 
Between the two peripheries to the right of the 
the square, is the word Abba, Father^ and to the 
left of the square, the word Yahphiayl, which 
may be rendered into English, the mighty word 
of God. 

Side B, the reverse of the medal, bears 
the sign which expresses the name of the planet 
Jupiter, according to its power, which is the 
small circle, crossed by two lines diagonally, 
marked by a small a, also the astronomical sign 
of Jupiter marked by a small 6, and the sign 
marked by a small c is an invocation for benefits, 
through the influence of Jupiter. The inscrip- 
tion between the peripheries is the following ap- 
peal in Latin, "Confirmo O Deus potentissimus ! " 
for an answer to the petition made. This medal 
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affords an insight into 'the mind of the "Rngliflli 
Jews during the dark ages. It informs us that 
though Moses and the Prophets strictly prohibited 
the use of charms, or placing any confidence in 
the signs of heaven, the Jews were nevertheless 
addicted to those practices, as many are at the 
present day, where the Kght of true religion, and 
of civilization, have not as yet dispelled the 
daxkness of heathenism and ignorance * 

* Dr. Loewe tried hard to prove that the medal was not 
Jewish, but he fidled in producing conviction on minds well 
conversant with Judaism of the 19th century. 
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CHAPTEE XXVII. 

England was never destitute of some Jews — ^The words of 
sacred story must be true — ^Domus Conversorum — Edward 
III. and John de Castell, a Jewish convert — William 
Pierce, a converted Jew, and Richard II. — Henry IV. and 
Elizabeth, a converted Jewess — ^The effect of the Eeforma- 
tion — Queen Elizabeth's physician-^ews encouraged to 
take up their abode in England — John Foxe baptizes a 
Jew — His sermon entitled " Gospel Olive"— Jews begin to 
direct attention to England — ^A certain Kabbi Heuben, of 
Constantinople, addressed a Letter to Queen Elizabeth — ^Mr. 
Hugh Broughton's letter to the Virgin Queen — ^His letter 
to James I. — His Petition to the same — Rabbi Reuben^s 
letter consigned to the care of the Lords of the Privy 
Council — Mr. Broughton's letter to their Lordships — Sir 
Francis Drake and the Jew whom Shakespeare drew — Paul 
Mario Sechi — Simono Cenede — Sixtus V. — Henrietta, 
Queen Consort of England visits the Portuguese s^magogue 
at Amsterdam. 

The Church of England never was, either in 
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her darkened or enlightened state, without con- 
verted Jews, so that properly speaking, Great 
Britain was never totally destitute of some of 
the scattered sheep of the House of Israel, for 
the words of sacred story cannot be proved to 
be untrue in the smallest particular: — '^For, lo," 
says the God of Abraham, ^'I will command, 
and I will sift the house of Israel among all 
nations, like as com is sifted in a sieve."* 

Accordingly when the Jewish congregations 
were commanded to quit this realm in 1290, 
those who were admitted into the Christian 
Church, as was already shown, were permitted 
to remain. The Domus Conversorum, or the 
House of Converts, which was etected for the 
poorer classes of Jewish converts, was for a 
long period well supported; and though the 
general banishment of the Jews ultimately di- 
minished the number of new converts in this 
kingdom, still some there were. There is no 
consecutive chronicle of them during that period, 
but detached accounts are now and then met 
with, which warrant the affirmation. For in- 
stance, in the thirtieth year of Edward III. we 
read of one John de Castell who was admitted 

* Amos ix. V. 9. 
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into the House of Converts by the following 
writ: — "The king to his beloved chaplain, Henry 
de Ingleby, the guardian to our House of Con- 
verts, in our city, London, sends greeting, be- 
cause we wish that John of Castell — a. convert 
from the Jewish rehgion, who lately came into 
our kingdom of England — may have such sup- 
port in our said house, from our alms, as others 
of the same sort have had in the same house be- 
fore this time. We command you to admit the 
same John into our house, and that you cause 
him to have from that house the prescribed al- 
lowance for one convert. The king being wit- 
ness at Westminster on the first of July." .. 

This monarch, however, most unjustly apphed 
the converts' house to the use of the Master of the 
Kolls.* We read also of a Jew, WiUiam Pierce 
by name, who was converted to Christianity hi 
the fifth year of Richard II. In the follow- 
ing reign of Henry IV. we read of a Jewess, 
EUzabeth, the daughter of a Eabbi Moses, as 
having embraced Christianity. The celebrated 
Jewish convert, Emanuel Tremellius, having 
heard that a pious protestant, Edward VI., was 

* See Newcourt's " Repertorium/' Vol. i. pp. 339. 338. 
Fol. London, 1708. 
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seated on the throne of England, came to reside 
in this country. He Uved on terms of great 
intimacy with Archbishop Cranmer and Parker, 
and was appointed Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Cambridge, but thought it pru- 
dent to take his departure, on the death of that 
monarch. 

However, with the re-establishment of the 
Reformation in Great Britain, the prejudices 
against the Jews began to disappear, and even 
unconverted Jews ventured to take up their abode 
in this kingdom. Queen Elizabeth herself pre- 
ferred to trust her health in the hands of a 
Jewi^ physician, Rodrigo Lopez, by name, 
which circumstance might have, and has, en- 
couraged some to sojourn under her Majesty's 
sway. Eodrigo Lopez' end is well known : he 
was an object of jealousy to the members of the 
court. He was accused by Essex and others of 
designing to poison the queen. And though 
the charge could not be brought home to the 
accused — for the witnesses must have been 
bribed — ^he was delivered up to the fiuy of 
his persecutors, and died. We read in the 
annals of that reign, that John Foxe, the mar- 
tyrologist, baptized a Jew, on which occasion he 
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preached a sermon, entitled the '^ Gospel Olive," 
and the following remark is found in the intro- 
ductory observations to that discourse : —" I do 
from the bottom of my heart rejoice in the be- 
half of this person, for whose cause we are now 
met here together ; who being transported from 
the uttermost parts of Barbary into England, 
and conversant among us, by the space of six 
whole years.** 

The individual who drew the attention of Queen 
Elizabeth, of King James I., of their respective 
privy councils, and of the bishops and clergy of 
this country towards the Jews, was the extraordi- 
nary Mr. Hugh Broughton. Strange to say, a 
writer almost unknown at present to Biblical stu- 
dents. Lightfoot, who edited Broughton's works 
in 1662, entitled them as follows : — " The works 
of the great Albionen Divine, renowned in many 
nations for rare skill in Salem's and Athen's 
tongues, and familiar acquaintance with all Rab- 
binical learning, Mr. Hugh Broughton collected 
into one volume, [Fol. pp. 1500] and digested 
into four tomes. '* In this extraordinary work, 
a series of letters are found, both in Hebrew 
and English ; in the former language addressed 
by a Babbi, Abraham Reuben, of Constan- 
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tinople, and in the latter language by Hugh 
Broughton, to Queen Elizabeth t asking for He- 
brew Missionaries, and a translation of the New 
Testament. The original letter of Rabbi Reuben 
would probably find veiy few readers, and may 
therefore be omitted without any loss of in- 
terest.* — But Broughton's epistle which accom- 
panies the Hebrew one possesses a degree of 
merit and interest, and is -withal so appropriate 
to the subject under treatment, that it is deemed 
not irrelevant to the History of the Jews in 
England, and is therefore transcribed here. A 
mere reference to Broughton's folio wiU not suf- 
fice, as the work is too rare to be met with easily. 
Agnes Strickland, notwithstanding thb extensive 

* It is not all improbable that Queen Elizabeth was an effi- 
cient Hebrew scholar ; a Hebrew letter addressed by Anna 
Maria Schurman to the Honourable Mrs. Dorothea Moore, in 
the year of 1638, intimates as much. The circumstance of a 
Jew addressing a Hebrew letter to a British Queen is not 
singular. When the author visited Safet, one of the four 
holy cities of Palestine, he saw and copied a Hebrew petition, 
which was lying for signature, and had already upwards of 
three hundred names attached to it, which was intended to 
be forwarded to Victoria, by the grace of God Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Defender of the Faith. See '' A Pil- 
gnmage to the Land of my Fathers " Vol. ii. pp. 262 — 7. 
426. 
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research she displayed in her great work, the 
''Queens of England," seems never to have 
Ughted upon the Mowing correspondence :— 

'^'An Epistle of an Ebrew wiUing to learn 

Christianity, sent by him to London, and 
thence by the Archbishop of Canterbury's 
advice to Basil, thence returned with some 
fiirther Speech upon it, unto the Queen of 
England's Most Excellent Majesty. — By 
Hugh Brouqhton. 

" Romans ix. 4. — ^Which are the Israelites, to whom per- 
taineth the adoption, and the glory of the covenants, and 
the giving of the law, and the service of God and the 
promises/* 

^'To the mighty Princess Elizabeth, by the 
Grace of God, Queen of England, France, and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. From 
the seas of EUsa (sovereign lady), and from 
the city builded by the son of Bretan Helena, 
there came to your highnesse kingdom, an 
epistle from a learned Hebrew, ftill of eloquence 
and rabbick skiJl, judged to contain sparks of 
matter, which with due nourishment might give 
occasion to kindle far the light of the Gospel, 
winning such favour of mighty states, that it 
might turn to the good of all Christendom. The 
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Jew seemeth by his epistle to be of great autho- 
rity, not only among the Jews which are at 
Constantina the chieftest of the world; that 
he carrying them after him, the rest over the 
East will soon follow ; but also with the greatest 
there ; of whose affection nothing may be 
spoken, until it please himself to open his 
mind- He writeth in the tongue that was first 
used in the world, in which all the prophets' 
books are written. And divmity graduates 
must know (or be thought to know and see with 
other men's eyes), and by EngUsh universities 
they are bound to know; neither may plead 
ignorance : but as they are highest in your 
Majesty's preferment, so the care to answer 
toucheth them principally. 

"His epistle penned with exquisite care 
sheweth in his first entrance skill, putting all to 
the triall ; either to overmatch Christians by 
Judaisme, for aU their grounds ; if they grant 
his and passe them over as not dashing at Faith, 
or if it be taught by modesty and dexterity, how 
both Talmuds wilfiilly disturb the Bible, that 
the Hght of Christ should not shine to them, 
being in Satan's darknesse, he cannot by learning 
longer resist, but by all Turk's judgment, upon 
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his own grounds of Scripture authority he shall 
be utterly overthrown ; he continueth sundry 
pomts in learned reverence : first commending 
matters of England, next requesting some peti- 
tions of instruction. Our divinity is, in his speech, 
highly esteemed as standing upon the clear 
power of God's hand, and removing weeds, such 
as I think he blameth in Greeks : for as the 
Jewes, so they have overwhelmed all the Scrip- 
ture as with nettles; which being uncut, the 
truth cannot be seen. Then he thinketh that M. 
hath great occasion to rejoice, for that a great 
number that he hath brought to the knowledge 
of God, for which help he also, the Jew himselfe, 
stretcheth forth his hand and caught an over- 
full, while he standeth behind the door, looking 
through the lattice, and knocking at the gates 
of understanding. After this he sUdeth to 
the commendation of your highnesse legeir at 
the city of Constanstine, for his great care to 
settle him in Christianity. And after this 
preparation he floweth most plentiftdly into 
your Majestie's commendation ; that by your 
.special tendering have divines so ready in the 
golden candlestick of the law, for the generals 
to bring them into few heads, and for particulars, 
the bowles, knobs and flowers. Others he com- 
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mendeth, as may i^pear in his epistle^ and after 
he Cometh to requests ; wherein first he sheweth 
a ferrent desire and most hearty affection to 
have M. sent to teach all the synagogues in 
Constantia» promising that he shall be received 
as an angelL But first he would have the sum 
of all the Scriptures plentifully handled^ and 
endeth his epistle with a learned sonnet. This 
letter was brou^t to my lord's grace to Croy- 
don, where he should be best at leisure. But 
his grace seeing an English endors^otienty and 
saying he could read no further, bad the 
bringers send it to me. 

^' Others also counted ready in the tongue of 
Divinity, could or would say Uttle to it. Here- 
upon it returned towards the East, not with 
small hazard, yet by God's goodnesse it came 
safe to me to Basil : I durst not return the 
letter, being of so weighty importance, to abide 
new danger. But I printed an answer to my 
lord's grace, shewing the prindpall effect ; 
thinking that his grace! would have sent for a 
whole copy, or have written that in this so i 
weighty a businesse to do good to all the world, 
no shadow of negligence or delay should appear ; 
but because that is not done, I have printed the 
whole epistle to your Majesty ; whom the case 
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should chiefly touch, and will shew according to 
my leisure, more than others had therein my 
poor opinion of proceeding, if your .highnesse 
give me leave. My care is greater for his G. 
dealings in as great matters about the Bible, 
laboured in ten whole years upon your M. 
word, and crossed after all that labour, and 
charges of so great time, by his G. will and 
authority. I shewed his G. how, upon Dan. xi. 
38, unskiUfulnesse allowed by his skill, betrayed 
God's name and whole religion to Satan ; yet 
these three Greek translations^ if they had been 
known in England, might have given Hght unto 
a sure truth, besides the most steadfast certainty 
of the Ebrew term. So Polychronius the 
Greek might for all Daniel. Then his G. 
yielded with high promises. Such a new difier- 
ence as a great feB. That the Jews may end, 
whose epistle followeth." 

It does not appear what view Queen Eliza- 
beth took of Mr. Broughton's suggestion ; but 
it plainly seems that •James, when Sixth of 
Scotland, promised that in the event of his 
being First of England, that he would espouse 
Broughton's cause in a princely manner ; and 
to this agree the following documentd^-— 
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" TO THE KING'S MAJESTIE. 

'' Cum tot sustineas et tanta negotia solus 
. . . . iu publica commoda pecem. 
Si long:o sermone morer tua tempora CsBsar." 

" I may say to the king^ as Horace to Augus- 
tus, and affect brevitie, which he sheweth meet I 
for speech to a king. A Thracian Jew wrote 
from the city of our Constantine unto the land 
of his mother, to have from that soil his city 
spirituaUy builded. I printed his epistle, and 
sent answer that when the king of Scotland 
sliould rule all the Island, I should conveniently 
perform Ebrew building, having most sad* 
promise for meens to fill the world with books 
of our faith in the Chananean tongue, when the 
king came to the other sceptre. And though 
tlie noble getleman of whom M. James Melvin 
from him wrote assurance, ^delayed ; I made 
all Ebrew instruments, and uttered books, upon 
my charges, in Ebrew, Greek, and other tongues, 
unto thirty-six thousand, to fill the world quickly 
with clear opening of m^ter mistaken whereby 
we gave Jews occasion to reject the Gospel. •}• . . 

* This word used to have the signification of serious. 

t An account of a dispute which Mr. Broughton had with 
a Jew of Amsterdam is omitted, being inelevant to the sub- 
ject under review. 
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^' And I would go forward with Ebrew aijtd 
Greek writing, to be turned by others into all 
Europe's tongues for the light of Christendom, 
if the king do think good to perform that 
whereof M. James Melvin wrote extreme asse- 
veration. And I heartily wish, and humbly 
desire, so much to be performed, as the Judge 
Eternal knoweth due in faith, and a means to 
lighten the east from the west. Liberality of a 
prince soon [great without band in smaller occa- 
sions] would find in this king greater approba- 
tion. The king may appoint pay of promise 
from ecclesiastical revenues, and if any bishop 
can open the bible in Ebrew and Greek and deal 
the bishop's errors better than my slendemess, 
I would gladly give him place ; and I am sure 
he will be an honour to the bishops and nation 
over the world. But if neither the bishops can 
deal with the east in Ebrew and Greek, and in 
story and Talmudiques, cannot contrive both 
testaments into sure news, the king will take 
order that others do it ? 

" Your Majesty's most humble, 

"Hugh Broughton." 

The next document of historical i erest is 
the following : — 

VOL. I. p 
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^' A Petition to the King, to hagten dUawamce far I 
Ebrew Institution of Ebrewes. 

** Your Majesty, Gracious King; being moved 
the last winter by a letter^ for allowance to open 
the New Testament in Ebrew by Talmudiqaes, 
to satisfy Jewes desire, and Turk's e:q)ectatiaD, 
said readily, as Sir Thomas Overbuiy told, you 
would give five hundred pounds ammity that 
way, that I left Dr. Bilson* and your bishops all 
Because my age, fleeth, I humbly request so 
much, soon to be performed, and I will bestow 
every side upon Moses' tabernacle, and after the 
first payment, never meddle with your B. B. If 
Bancroft^ can keep himself so sil^at as doth 
D. Bilson, who is a thousand times oft;ener 
reading in Ebrew and Greek than he. But if 
Bancroft's wit, as Phaeton, cannot rule his high 
seat, your Highness cannot be offended if the 
thunderbolt of a pen strike aU his wits out of 
his brain. 

" I shewed in my former Ebrew books quiet 
nesse for all Christians, and so I would go fear- 
wards ; but if Bancroft joyn with Jewes, J I will 

* Bishop of Winchester, in the reigns ofElizabeth andJames I. 

t Archbishop of Canterbury in those reigns. 

X From this it would appear that there were then a handfal 
of Jews then in England, perhaps brought over by the trans- 
lators of the Bible. 
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soon tell your L. L. of him : and yet go for- 
ward with Ebrews, to satisfy, as hitherto, the 
best learned in the world ; and to my power, 
increase the honour of your kingdom, to the 
glory of God, and blessing of your family. 

Your Majestie^s most humble Subject, 

Hugh BROugHxoN." 

Poor Broughton however had many enemies 
to deal with ; and his irritable temper did by 
no means allay their opposition towards him, 
but on the contrary rendered himself obnoxious 
to the hatred and malice of " the powers that 
be," at that time. He was accused, no doubt 
by the instigation of some Jews, of having forged 
the epistle of Eabbi E^uben, and it was some 
time before that document was taken into the 
custody of the Lords of the Privy Council ; when 
done, Broughton accompanied it with a most 
furious and indignant letter, of which the fol 
lowing is an extract : — 

''A communication of Rabbi Reuben's original 
seeking Hebrew Gospel from Albion, to be kept 
for posterity by the L. L. care. 

" A monument against a son of Belial, who 
hindered the proceeding of a most glorious cause, 
to call the curse of Jews and Gentiles to light 
upon him. P 2 
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*' I mentioned R. H. in a Conunentaiy upon 
the Apocalypse, a libeller in the depth of 
Atheism, who libelled that the Jew^s epistle, 
which some of your Lordships saw sent £t)m 
Bizaniian Home, or Constantius Town, to Lon- 
don, and had sent it thence from Basil to me. 
He Ubelled that I feigned the matter. Here- 
upon I have complained to God and the world 
in many the highest d^rees. 

" The very Jew praised God, that from the 
end of the earth he heard the praises of the 
Eternal, and ssdd : From Esay (Isaiah) he looked 
to hear that, from the ends of iiie earth. How 
honourable and how thankful English have 
been. I can tell, that all they gave me was so 
Uquid, that I could pour it into mine eye, and 
see never a whit the worse. All foreign towns 
of my stay, yea Popish, would in my &ith have 
given consent to dye with iliem. 

" The highest slander that ever could be in 
the world was this, iliat I should forge a Jew's 
letter seeking Hebrew Grospel from us. They 
had triumphed that Christ and Princes would 
not presently kill such an Athean villain. The 
false accuser by Moses, must be placed, and 
after conviction iiie judges, not giving right. 
But judges are not to take notice of the party 
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without accusation and proof. The libeller hath 
hindered (now fifteen years) advantage to have 
cleared the Gospel in Ebrew from Albion over 
all, and hath stirred many to rave against 
Ebrew Institutions, instead of thanks, as many 
say, 'the Jews' time is not yet come.' And 
some vow their children to my course of Hebrew, 
and requested all my Hebrew library, that when 
I am dead, they may mark my hand how I 
marked Thahnudiques. An hundred years 
hence this matter may come into speed. And 
because the libeller must be confiited by the 
very original of the Jew's epistle, I have sent 
your Lordships that, to be kept in the king's 
librarie for ever, pasted on Arabique book, that 
the few leaves being alone should not be wasted 
''I doubt not but your Lordships, in an 
honour given to your country, in so high an 
argument, wiU see that Jews' original be kept 
as may the best records. 

" Your Lordships' 
"Hugh Broughton."* 

* Ben Johnson has managed to introduce that extraordinary 
man several times into his plays; once in his "Volpone," 
in the second scene, when the fox delivers a medical lecture, 
to the great amusement of Politic and Peregrine, the former 
remark^-— p 3 
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Such documents could have had ^ no other 
effect upon the English hierarchy but to blunt 



''Is not his language rare?** 

To which the latter replies — 

'* But, Alchemy, 

I never heard the like, or Broughton^s books." 

In the ''Alchemist" Ben puts the following words into ibs 
mouth of Face respecting a female companion : — 

" Y'are very right, sir, she is a most rare scholar. 
And is gone mad with studying Broughton's works ; 
If you but name a word touching the Hebrew, 
She falls into her fit, and will discourse 
So learnedly of genealogies, 
As you would run mad, too, to hear her, sir." ij 

Very few persons will be disposed to take Broughton's part, 
by reason of the strong language he chose when speaking 
evil of the dignitaries of his time ; but an impartial reader 
will not withold his sympathy, whilst giving vent to his just 
censure. Broughton had many things to ruffle his temper, 
and taking into consideration the Puritan style of his time, 
some slight extenuation will be made in his favour. He con- 
sidered himself entitled, and justly so, to be associated with the 
translators of the Bible, who were then engaged in preparing 
the version, which has ever since been the " authorized" one ; 
but his services were slighted. He communicated many 
interpretations to the translators, which, using his own words, 
*' they thrust into the margin," where the variae lectiones are 
to be found to the present day. This, and a variety of others, 
irritating and vexing circumstances, must, in some measure, 
allay the censorious disposition of such an one who is not m 
a similar dilemma. 
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the keeimess of their antipathy towards the 
Jewish people, and perhaps even to reconcile 
both parties to a friendly intercourse. The resto- 
ration and conversion of the Jews began to agi- 
tate the royal mind. Sir Henry Finch, the great 
lawyer of the day, published a work, entitled, 
" The World's Great Restauration ; or. Calling of 
the Jews." There is a letter extant, which was 
written by a co-temporary, viz., by the learned 
Mede, which fiimishes an idea of that work, as 
well as the sensation it caused in the Court of 
James I. As Mr. Mede's letter was, till very 
lately, hid from the public eye, it is deemed 
proper to give it here, as interesting to the 
history of the Jews of Britain, and here it is : — 

'' Mr. Joseph Mede to Mr. Stuteville. 

"April?, 1621. 

^' I have seen Sir Henry Finch, who has pub- 
lished 'The World's Great Restauration or Calling 
of the Jews, and with them of all the Nations 
and Kingdoms of the Earth, to the faith of 
Christ.' I cannot see but for the main of the 
discourse I might assent unto him. God forgive 
me if it be a sin, but I have thought so many a 
day. But the thing which touches his Majesty 
in this pomt which I wiU write out for you 
verbatim — * The Jews and all Israel shall return 
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to their land and antient seats^ conquer their 
foes, have their soil more fruitftill than ever. 
They shall erect a glorious church in the land of 
Judah itself and bear role &r and near. We 
need not be afiraid to aver and Tna.infa.in that 
one day they shall come to Jerusalem again; 
be kings and chief monarchs of the earth, sway 
and govern aU, for the glory of Christ that shall 
shine amongst them.' And this is it Lactantins 
saith, lib. vii., chap. 15. ^The Roman ruime 
(I vnU speak it because it must one day he) 
shall he taken from the earth, and the empire 
shall return to Asia; and again shall the JEast \ 
bear dominion and the West he in subjection,' 
In another place, 'Ashur and I^ypt, aU these 
large and vast countries shall be converted to 
Christ ; the chief sway and sovereignty remain- 
ing with the Jews.' All nations shall honour 
them. 

" The king says he shall be a pure king, and 
he is so auld that he cannot tell how to do his 
homage at Jerusalem." 

Nor did Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice / 
impede the progress of kind feeling towards the 
J ews, which — ^as is presumed — ^began to take root 
in the Englishman's heart. The true story must 
then have been known to the great mass of spec- 
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tators and auditors, who saw and heard the play 
performed ; and pity for the poor Jews, instead of 
cruel contempt, must have inspired the breasts of 
the noble-minded Britons. As Shylock has been 
so long exhibited on the English stage, he must be 
considered as a naturalized Englishman^ and there- 
fore deserves a page in a History of the Jews in 
this country. Many admirers of Avon's immor- 
tal bard may be unacquainted with the real 
history of this Shakespearian creation. It is 
thought, therefore, quite to the point to give 
it here. 

The accompUshed biographer, Gregorio Letti, 
of Sixtus v., records the following episode, as 
an instance of that Pope's strict administration 
of justice. 

In the year 1587, Paul Mario Sechi, a respec- 
table and rich Roman merchant, gained infor- 
mation that the Admiral Francis Drake had 
conquered St, Domingo, where he made great 
booty. This news he communicated to a Jewish 
merchant, Simono Cenede, by name, to whom 
this event, either actually or feignedly, seemed 
incredible. The Hebrew merchant disputed the 
truth of the report in the most determined man- 
ner, and in the warmth of the debate he said, 
'' I bet a pound of my flesh that the report is 
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untrue." ''And I lay a thousand scudi against 
it^" rejoined Paul Mario Sechi^ and in a haughty 
and unrelenting temper, caused a bond to be 
drawn up, signed by two witnessess, a Jew and 
a Christian, to the effect, that in case the report 
should |)rt)ve imtrue, then the Christian mer- 
chant, Signer Paul Mario Sechi, is bound to pay 
to the Jewish merchant the sum of one thousand 
scudi ; and on the other hand, if the truth of 
this news be confirmed, the Christian merchant, 
Signer Paul Mario Sechi, is justified and em- 
powered to cut with his own hand, with a well- 
sharpened knife, a pound of the Jew's fair flesh, 
of that part of the body it might please him. 
The truth of Sir Francis Drake's achievement 
was, before many days elapsed, established on 
the most indubitable grounds, and the Christian 
merchant insisted upon the fulfilment of his 
bond. In vain did Simono Cenede offer the 
Christian merchant one thousand scudi in lieu 
of that which he staked. Paul Mario Sechi was 
immoveable and relentless. He swore that 
nothing would satisfy him but the literal fiilfil- 
ment of the bond, and had almost chosen a part 
which, says Gregorio Leti, " decency forbids to 
mention, but will easily be guessed.'* In the 
anguish of his soul, the Jew ran to the GoyetnOT, 
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and the Governor communicated this unprece- 
dented affair to the Pope, and the lat^ under- 
took the part of Shakespeare's Portia, and con- 
demned both parties to the galleys, from which 
they were obliged to release themselves by paying 
the fine of two thousand scudi each to the hos- 
pital of the Sixtine bridge. 

A German writer, who noticed this strange 
episode, remarks, *' That Shakespeare had in 
mind this event, which had but recently taken 
place, and which is so closely connected Irtth a 
national event, in which the greatest man of the 
age acts the hero, no one will doubt ; but I am 
at liberty to question that malice or hatred 
towards the Jews actuated our poet in the per- 
mutation of the characters. It were indeed a 
heavy crime, to pla^ the highly gifted poet in 
an equal category with a wretched pack of 
barking bloodhounds. Nay, a more sublime 
end he had in view. It needs no particular 
illustration, that were this event represented on 
the stage, as it really occurred, it would have 
fitiled in all its dramatic effect. It is true that 
a Christian entertained such a cruelty, but its 
possibility can only be credited in a Jew. And 
how welcome must it have been to the well- 
known irony of our poet, to exdaim to his 
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audience in this representation : Lo ! that 
which mu shudder at^ that which you could 
only beheve as possible of a Jew, a Christian 
thought to do." 

So abated were the feelings of dislike towards 
the Jews, during the reign of Charles I., that 
when Henrietta, Queen Consort of England, was 
in Amsterdam in 1642, she visited there the 
Portuguese synagogue, in company of the Prince 
of Orange, to whom the celebrated Eabbi, 
Menaaseh ben Israel, delivered a complimentary 
address. Lindo, in his '^ Jewish Calendar,'' chro- i 
nicies the event to have taken place on the 
22nd of May. 

There can be but little doubt, that had not 
England been convulsed .by civil war, during 
the reign of that imfortunate Monarch, the Jews ^ 
would have made a national attempt to return "^ 
to this kingdom. But as it was, they pru- 
dently postponed the effort for a more conve- 
nient season. 
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